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The Unity of Christendom 


SAE unity of Christendom is no longer a beautiful 
dream. It is a pressing necessity for the arous- 
iS ing of that passion for Christ which will be the 
most flaming thing in the world, that certainty of voice 


nd touch which will quell honest doubt and perplexity, 
that fund of wisdom which will open up spiritual vistas 


such as now we only yearn for. Nationalism began to eat 
into the body of Caristendom four hundred years ago, and 
has coatinued to work until Christendom has been nation- 
alized instead of the nations being Christianized. The 
law of the state has become to the average citizen the em- 


bodiment of God’s moral requirements. In some countries 
the church is little better than a vassal of the state instead 
of its converting power. Until the churches unite we 
shall have to move as men grievously wounded—haltingly, 
lamely, without a supernational and final guide in the 
moral and spiritual movements of the time. We shall be 
unable to invite the nations to walk in the light of the 
Kingdom of God and in this way bring their glory and 
honor, together with that of their rulers, into it. 


Bishop Charles H. Brent, “Best Sermons 1926.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
Production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
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Pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ~f His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible ay containtm. 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for six. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is r.quired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


ARMISTICE DAY 1926 


RMISTICE DAY never again can be such 
oN a day of wild tumultuous excitement and joy 
as it was in 1918. The mill can never grind 
again with the water that is past. But other water 
will come on down the mountain slope, other clouds 
will rise from the great deep and fill the reservoirs of 
the hills. The day gradually will free itself from the 
petty quarrels and jealousies, the self-seekings and 
vanities, which for a time are bound to mar it. Grad- 
ually the propagandists will move off the stage, and 
Truth, to whom the eternal years of God belong, will 
come on. Even as this Armistice Day of 1926 draws 
near we see some of the simple elemental things at- 
tached to it. Death is one of these elemental things— 
the laying down of one’s life for a friend. The grati- 
tude of that friend is another. And a whole host 
of things come along in the thought of keeping the 
grave green, tending the flowers that blossom there, 
carrying on the work which was dropped when our 
own hero fell. 

There is a timelessness attached to the deep 
things of Armistice Day, a strength as that of the 
everlasting hills, a momentum as irresistible as the 
movements of the stars. Its great words are liberty, 
justice, peace and brotherhood. 

The Gettysburg speech of Abraham Lincoln, 
though delivered on a great battlefield of the Civil 
War and at an hour of fiercest conflict, dealt with these 
elemental things of the nation and the race. 

In the even more trying days of reconstruction 
Armistice Day calls on us to dedicate ourselves to 
“the great ideals’? which those “who struggled here’’ 
and there have “so nobly advanced,” and to “take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion.” 

* * 


UNITY STARTS CLOSE HOME 


R. WM. E. GILROY, editor of the Congregation- 
alist, put the whole matter of church union 
on a different plane in his address to the 

Massachusetts Universalist ministers at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, October 25. He made it 
clear that he is in full sympathy with all practicable 
measures to federate, merge, unite, the denomina- 
tions which are closest together, but he asserted that 
we do not have to wait for boards and commissions. 
‘The men who want fellowship can have it now. No 


ecclesiastical authority could tell him as a Congregae 
tionalist how far he might go in such matters. He as 
a religious independent was the judge. The first 
question was, did he want fellowship, and the second 
was, would he take pains to have it. The springs of 
unity le deep in us as individuals. We canhave 
unity whenever we desire. The address elicited the 
hearty approval of the ministers present. 

There are some barriers between Christians 
which it will take common action to remove. There 
are others which we can remove ourselves. A good 
way to start on the larger thing is to do the things 
which lie closest home. 

In our own communities, churches of different 
denominations can be friendly and helpful to one 
another, ministers can exchange, hold union services, 
help one another in times of trouble, and Christians 
with the same general views can pull in one team to 
bear town and city loads. 

* * 

CATCHING UP WITH WILD RUMORS 
CLEAR-HEADED business woman of Miami, 
with better facilities for getting the facts 
than the average person, and known to be 

fair and honest, asks us if we can explain the fact that 
“the Red Cross in Florida is lending money for only 
sixty or ninety days at 8 per cent interest.’’ And she 
adds: ‘‘What chance has the average person who has 
lost almost everything to pay back any money at 
any per cent in sixty or ninety days? There has been 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with the financial help 
of the Red Cross, although of course they have done 
a great deal of good. What becomes of all the vast 
sum the North has sent down?” 

If the Red Cross had been in a position to lend 
money for reconstruction, it could have rendered a 
great service, but no such transactions took place. The 
report was just one of the rumors which get started 
in a time of excitement and difficulty. Mr. James 
L. Fieser, vice-chairman of the American Red Cross, 
writes us from Washington: “It is contrary to Red 
Cross practise to lend money in our disaster relief 
work. I understand that the Agricultural Department 
is making a sum of approximately $300,000 available 
for loans to farmers. That, however, is quite inde- 
pendent of the Red Cross.’ 

The Red Cross Membership Roll Call starts on 
Armistice Day, and with the splendid record the Red 
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Cross is making in Florida and with the interest 
created by its quick emergency grant to the Cuban 
Red Cross, it should increase the membership roll of a 
year ago. Wild stories which nobody can overtake 
or correct of course damage such a movement. A 
favorite attack is the question, “‘Where did the 
money go?’ With the Red Cross the contributor 
does not have to make a great effort to find out. 
Every dollar of Red Cross money is handled with the 
safeguards of high grade banking firms. There are 
impartial audits, and printed financial statements, 
and the matter is of such general interest that the 
news agencies spread the facts broadcast. 

The vast sums sent to Florida are not vast in 
proportion to the need. They ought to be greater. 
And patriotic citizens proud of the record ought to 
swell the membership, with Florida leading the way. 


* Ox 


COME, COLONEL, AND GET ACQUAINTED 


LERGYMEN,” said Wm. A. Gaston, in the 
closing hours of his campaign for governor, 
“have the right to express their views for 

whatever they are worth on business and temporal 
matters.”” Exactly. They are citizens on the same 
level as other citizens, neither above them nor below 
them, and to be regarded simply and solely for what 
there is in them of brain, heart and will. But Colonel 
Gaston will not leave it there. ‘“‘They belong to the 
church and have no right to enter the political arena 
or bring their organizations into it.’ These are 
favorite views of Congressman Tinkham, often ex- 
pressed, frequently printed, generally mailed out 
under frank. 

No moral right he means, of course, because the 
principle of equality before the law still holds in 
these United States. But why not? Church members 
as individuals are urged to participate in politics. 
Their failure to do so is pointed out as a crying evil 
of the day. Good men, they are told, must not 
leave the discharge of civic duties to the venal and 
selfish. Then why not their leader? Must entrance 
into the ministry mean emasculation? And if minis- 
ter and people owe to God and country and them- 
selves, as we believe, the duty of taking their share of 
the dirty work and the clean work of politics, why may 
not the organization to which they all belong take 
action too? 

But the most naive sentence of Colonel Gaston’s 
naive letter is this: “The advice of a clergyman on 
matters outside his calling is warped and largely con- 
trolled by his emotions.” All we can say is: ‘“Come 
around, Colonel, and get acquainted. We could have 
given you advice at the beginning of your campaign 
which would have been worth large blocks of votes. 
And we could have sent you to many men in the 
profession who could have helped you with your 
investments, guided you in your charities, and steered 
you straight in a thousand matters from books down 
to motor cars.” 

_ We would have whispered gently that the call- 
ing of a minister in itself need not warp his judgment 
any more than the calling of a banker or, shall we say, 
a corporation lawyer. 

And we would have kept you from the curious 


inconsistency of berating a group of clergymen for 

political action opposed to you while in the same letter ° 
you quoted approvingly the clergymen, like Cardinal 

O’Connell, who you say share your convictions. 

For, dear Colonel, what is the difference between 

“giving an opinion on a political matter,’ which 

you say these good clergymen have done, and address- 

ing a political meeting, which the “‘intemperate’”’ and 

“wild’’ clergymen were ‘‘foolish’”’ enough to do? 

*K otek 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO CONSIDER 


OUNG PEOPLE’S DAY in the Universalist 
Church comes at the beginning of “‘the week 
of prayer for young people” called by the 

World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A., a federation 
of forty national and international alliances. This 
action follows the great conference at Helsingfors, 
where reports showed the need of aggressive work for 
the youth of all the world. 

The material, the social, the mechanical and 
humanitarian programs of our young people’s societies 
depend on the spiritual program. The Y. M. C. A. 
sends out to the Associations in the United States a 
pamphlet of daily meditations for November 14-20, 
written by Dr. Cadman, on the subject ‘Consider 
Jesus” (Hebrews 3:1), “his sureness of God,” “‘his 
captivating character,’ “his controlling power,” 
“his direct summons,”’ “his dynamic energy,” “‘his 
assuring guidance,’ : “his confident expectation.” 
The sequel to ‘‘consider Jesus,’’ says Dr. Cadman, 
was, ‘“‘Consider one another, to provoke unto love and 
good works.”’ (Hebrews 10 : 24.) 

The call suggests that pastors take this great 
theme as the subject of their sermons on Nov. 14. 

We all are asked to ‘“‘keep our gaze on Jesus for 
inspiration and on one another for encouragement.”’ 

Many things that are bothering us fall into their 
place in the general scheme of things if we experience 
the presence and the power of God. Put first things 
first for Young People’s Day and for young people’s 
work. This call to prayer and this invitation to study 
Jesus, do precisely that. 

THE OLD SOCIETY AT PORTSMOUTH 


HE Universalist church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
the Rev. Allen Brown, pastor, celebrated, on 
October 24, the thirtieth anniversary of the 

laying of the cornerstone of the present church struc- 
ture. When the beautiful old colonial church was 
destroyed by fire the courageous members rallied and 
put up a modern and churchly building. It is ad- 
mirably located, and the society is going ahead with 
new enthusiasm under the leadership of Mr. Brown. 

Long before Portsmouth was a separate parish 

it was the northern limit of the missionary journeys 
of John Murray. In his first two years in the United 
States (1770-’72) this was one of the places he reached. 
He saw Portsmouth before he saw Gloucester. Al- 
ways it was a favorite preaching point with him. 
And while Murray was serving as chaplain in the 
Continental Army he went to Portsmouth, where he 
induced Noah Parker, a well-read mechanic, to enter 
the ministry. At one time Mr. Murray believed that 
he and Noah Parker were the only preachers of ‘“‘Uni- 
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- versal Salvation” within the borders of what is now 
the United States, but this was not true. ‘‘The black 
and white Smith of Portsmouth,’ however, was 
Murray’s dearest friend, and when he died in 1787 
Murray paid him a noble tribute, quoted by Eddy 
in his history. 

The New Hampshire State Convention under the 
leadership of Mr. Fortier, who is deeply interested in 
the early history of the church, is arranging a series 
of pilgrimages to historic communities. Here at 
Portsmouth is a community where the state itself 
began, a Universalist church which had Hosea Ballou 
the elder as pastor between his Barnard and Boston 


pastorates, and which goes back to the earliest years * 


of organized Universalism on this continent. 
kx 


A CONTEMPORARY ASTOUNDS US 


NE of our contemporaries recently, at the close 
of a long editorial, made this astounding state- 
ment: ‘There is nothing essential held in com- 

mon by Unitarian and Trinitarian, by Liberal and 
Fundamentalist—nor can be even to the last trumpet.” 
Weare glad that he put in “even to the last trumpet,” 
because we are reasonably confident that there will 
be some surprises after that historic occasion. Wheth- 
er we will find that all of us are so far off in our the- 
ories that the differences between us are negligible, 
or find that all of us are remarkably correct although 
we have said things in different words, we do not 
know. But we doubt if the Trinitarian-Unitarian 
or Fundamentalist-Liberal controversies will last 
long after the trumpet sounds. 

And in spite of what our contemporary says, we 
believe that they will not run along until the last 
trumpet or anything like it. In fact they are pretty 
much ended now. Whois interested in Trinitarianism 
or Unitarianism per se? How many use the words? 
To paraphrase one of our own leaders, they are in a 
fair way to being settled simply by being dropped. 
Both sides have come to see that the words we use to 
express Deity are feeble things, that the Divine 
Reality is greater than our words, or other symbols, 
Both Unitarians and Trinitarians hold that a con- 
sciousness of this Divine Power within us and a humble 
desire to work with it in a new creation are vastly 
more important than settling old theological disputes. 

As to Fundamentalists and Modernists, it is quite 
true that this thing has blazed up, but it is also true 
that the flames have gone down as fast as they came 
up. The sober common sense and fine Christian 
spirit of the rank and file of the Baptists and Presby- 
terians confined the conflagration to rather narrow 
limits. We can recognize the need of being vigilant 
and opposing tyrannical laws, without exaggerating 
the amount of intolerance and bigotry in the church. 
Here we are using the word fundamentalist in the 
strictest sense, as meaning not only one who holds 
the fundamentalist theological views, but one who 
has the persecuting, harrying, ostracising spirit. Be- 
tween the persecutor and the true Christian there is 
indeed a wide gulf, but between the orthodox and 
the liberal, the gulf may not be as deep as we imagine. 

No stronger emphasis by anybody is laid on 
the unity of God than is laid to-day by the average 


Trinitarian, and no nobler expressions of the Divine 
Immanence especially as revealed in Christ can be 
found than in the statements of the leading Uni- 
tarians. And entirely apart from the question of 
statement, the essential thing is that both see more 
clearly that all the law and the prophets hang on our 
loving God with all our heart and soul and our neigh- 
bor as ourself. 

Nothing essential held in common? Not faith 
in the great power which creates and sustains? Not 
faith in the joy and beauty of helping one another? 
Not faith that in our Father’s house are many dwell- 
ing places? 

Why, all the things that really count are held in 
common now! 

If, because of his early training or present environ- 
ment, the orthodox believer does not see it, with his 
different training and from his standpoint, the liberal 
ought to see it. That is what makes him a liberal. 
What is the use of being a liberal if we can not look 
through the forms to the content of religious faith. 

By all means let us try to get the thing straight, 
both in thought and in word. But let us remember the 
limitations upon all thought and the imperfection of 
all symbols, and look deeper for the essence or the 
essentials. 

* * 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


NE of the most significant editorials of the year 
appeared in the Boston Herald, October 29, 
calling for a new trial in the famous Sacco- 

Vanzetti case. 

We ourselves are among those who believed these 
two men guilty.-of murder, and while we are against 
capital punishment, as the law stands we believed 
that they should be executed. We dumped into the 
waste basket propaganda in their behalf and appeals 
for funds to aid in their defense. We are inclined 
to think now that they are guilty. We are sure that 
they are of the lowest type of human beings. But 
if there is a reasonable doubt of these men having had 
their day in court—in other words a fair, impartial 
trial—the question of who and what they are fades 
into the background before the momentous question 
of the efficiency and impartiality of our judicial in- 
stitutions. 

The Herald, with no sympathy whatever “for 
the half baked opinions” of these men, shows clearly 
that the judge who passed on the motion for a new 
trial was to all intents and purposes on trial himself. 
He could not have been and was not impartial, and 
he delivered a long opinion which was an argument 
and not a judicial decision. Inevitably the attack on 
him as the presiding trial judge put him on the de- 
fensive. 

Eminent lawyers, among the most conservative 
of the profession, have been aroused by the issues 
involved in this case. Each day that passes makes 
those issues clearer and tends to make the case a land- 
mark in the evolution of jurisprudence. Every citizen 
working: to get a review of this case is performing a 
public service. It apparently is one of the compli- 
cated cases where the executive himself will have to 
step in to help the courts and insure justice. 
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Is the Christian Ideal Too High’ 


Archibald Black 


“But I say unto you that hear, love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you. To 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other;from him that taketh away thy coat withhold not 
thy cloak also.” Luke 6 : 27-29. 


a IEESUS delivered a gospel free to all. It was 
@ 2 offered to Jew and Gentile alike, to any who 
GE | would receive it. 


He made no bounds to 
barriers. 


evs} discipleship, raised no national 
Indeed, it 


God was a loving Father of all humanity. 


was this broad, overflowing gospel which caused his. 


personal troubles, drew upon him the bitter enmity 
of his countrymen, and ultimately caused his death. 
He derided their narrow patriotism, broke asunder 
the rigid bonds of their religion, made God the God 
of the universe—and paid the price. His brief life 
was spent in proclaiming this free gospel, and his 
last commission to his followers was to preach it to 
allmen. It was a universal gospel, a message, a hope, 
a religion, a God freely offered and freely to be taken 
by all. 
Nevertheless, with all the world-wideness and 
daring freedom of the gospel, Jesus never let it be 
understood that it was, therefore, within the easy 
reach of men, or that the Christian way was smooth 
and placid. Throughout his ministry we can plainly 
discern his attitude. Neither from the few disciples 
who undertook his cause nor from the crowds which 
for a time flocked at his heels, attracted by the glamour 
of the moment or the idle curiosity of the hour, did 
he hide the difficulties, but ever sought to make them 
plain and clear. He knew only too well the failures 
would be many, the disappointments great, and the 
aftermath bitter when the truth was realized. It 
was a narrow gate, a hard road, a diligent search; it 
was a cruel cross. All the time we find him dwelling 
on the truth of it. One could not take a passing no- 
tion; the gospel was not going a-begging. It was 
neither a gratuity nor an endowment. One had to 
ask, seek, knock, search, bleed. With all his heart 
of love, and his gospel for the world, Jesus did not 
make it easy. His own way was rough, his own life 
one of stress and trial, his own death was on a cross; 
and he who would be a disciple had the same rough 
road, life of storm, and cross of shame and pain. It 
was a superlative ideal. A goal on the mountain-top 
over the rugged cliffs of life. He led the way, and to 
be with him at the summit one had to climb the cliffs. 
We have to confess that, for all its boundless 
freedom, it is hard. There is no burking that truth. 
He who would be a Christian must make sure in heart 
and mind that his life will not be spent in pleasant 
quietness, or in any garden of roses, but rather in dis- 
quiet and anxiety, on a barren moor and horrid moun- 
tainside. It is really pitiable, sometimes almost 
maddening, to listen to some advocates telling how 


*Sermon delivered at the Old South Church, Boston, Au- 


gust 1, 1926, by the pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 


simple and easy Christianity is, as if it were the very 
“A BC?” of life. ‘Only come to him, believe, and ac- 
cept his gospel,’’ they declare, ‘‘and all will be ex- 
plained, made obvious and clear.’”’ But it will not, 
not by a life full. It is to doom to distressing disap- 
pointment. It is so utterly alien to the plain truth, 
and to bitter human experience. Jesus never said so. 
He did not pretend to understand all mysteries, and 
to be able to abolish them, He did not promise to 


. dissolve life into a crystal for his followers. He makes 


no man’s life softer, and no man’s problems lighter. 
It is quite the reverse. In some ways he only in- 
creases the mystery, and deepens the problem. I 
have never read or heard of—I have never seen— 
a Christian for whom this world and all within it 
were simple, easy, and crystal clear. So much so that 
as yet no one has ever reached a place near where 
Jesus stands; in the history of Christianity no one 
has climbed the mountain-top. The best of men have 
confessed their failure. The better the man, the 
freer the confession. The ideal Jesus set has been 
too high, the life too hard, the road too rough, the 
climb too steep: and the only consolation to the heart 
of the faithful has been that death has found him on 
the way, footsore and weary, with face set steadfast, 
and eyes upward to catch the far off light on the 
mountain-top. Nietzsche might well exclaim, ‘There 
has been only one Christian, and he died on the cross!” 

To many the heights of Jesus have been too steep 
and impossible even to be worth the venture. They 
have passed along the even road of life with but a 
glance at the ideal, a thought to the difficulties, a 
shiver at the cliffs, only to be sure that for them they 
are beyond reach. How many there are who have 
begun the search, embraced the venture, started the 
climb—who in the morning of life with courage and 
hope have turned towards the ideal, and set their 
feet to the narrow mountain pass—only to totter back 
bruised and broken, disappointment in their souls 
and despair in their hearts, crying out against the 
impossibility of it all. “It is too hard, O Galilean, to 
follow the way thou hast led.’”’ Since the days of 
Jesus and his gospel of wonderful freedom no one has 
reached him, few have come near, many have but 
begun, most have failed, and multitudes have de- 
parted. History tells a sorry tale of man’s endeavor 
to follow Jesus. To-day, after nineteen hundred and 
twenty-six years, the world of men is far from the 
summit—those millions who pass by unheeding, 
those who shudder or jeer, and we who confess with 
shame how far away we are. There seems to be an 
impassable barrier, an impassable cleavage. While 
we sing and pray, “The world for Christ,’’ it is all so 
far off. It is so much in the realm of dreams and 
fancies that in our waking, working hours, in life’s 
actualities, we almost despair of its realization. ‘‘I 
say unto you that hear, love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you. To him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other; 
from him that taketh away thy coat withhold not 
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thy cloak also.’”” How far has the world traveled in 
this way, or men sought this goal? In what way do 
men or nations practise it? Was not the boy near 
the truth when he made Jesus’ saying read thus, ‘““To 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, smite him also 
on the other?” To millions the thought has not even 
- dawned, to multitudes it is ridiculous, to the best of us 
it is impossible. It is not even tagged on to the end 
of the world’s program, to the plan of a man’s life. 
It is nowhere in the scheme of nations. It is among 
the mists and shadows leagues ahead and above us. 
It is but a dim dream, a distant hope, peace and 
heaven of the future—God only knows when it will 
come—while we live and strive and quarrel and fight 
in a place of sighs and tears. Is it not the truth that 
Jesus’ way of life, his commands to men, his ideals, 
are worlds away from actual realization, flickering 
lights on the mountain-top, ideals of another world? 

In face of this it may be well to call attention to 
a suggestion, both old and new, which may be right 
or wrong. For while there has always been the com- 
plaint, never has it been more insistent than to-day, 
that Jesus has set his ideal too high for man in his 
present state. Noble as the ideal may be in itself, 
it is out of the realm of man’s life and endeavor. He 
can not grasp it, and can have no living interest in it. 
Those who call Christianity a dream, a myth, a fond 
Utopia, those who rail against its impracticability, 
crowds who live outside its recognized ranks—all 
complaining that its beauty is in the clouds, and 
humanly impossible to-day. May there not at least 
be a grain of truth in it which might be used to ad- 
vantage and with success? While we recognize that 
Christ was right in his ideal, and that the goal he set 
must be the final one for man, can we expect man will 
raise his eyes to the final heights, and make straight- 
way for them? Would it not be wiser if we set the 
Christian goal nearer present realization, for which 
we might all strive with the expectation of reaching? 
Might we not with practical wisdom lower the ideal, 
and call for volunteers toward that road? Would 
not those who complain to-day, and those who re- 
main outside the ranks, rally to the call, and the world 
be on nearer march toward the ideal of Christ? 

These sayings of his, ‘“To him that smiteth thee 
on the one cheek offer also the other; from him that 
taketh away thy coat withhold not thy cloak also,” 
in spite of what critics and apologists may say as to 
their literalness, Christ’s ideal was as high. Can we 
expect men to give their lives to such a high ideal 
cumbered as they are by the environment and civil- 
ization of the time? Might it not be well suggested 
that we halve these sayings, and make it our working 
ideal that against him who smites us we will not 
smite in return, from him who steals our cloak we will 
not require it back again? This would be more in the 
realm of possibilities. We might live and work for 
such an ideal, sorrowfully lower than that of Christ’s, 
but, with its realization in view, we might leave the 
world content that our children would take up the 
further burden of the last great climb. This is a com- 
mon suggestion to-day. Would it work, help us from 
our tears, and lead us at last to the Christ? 

Take it from the realm we call religious, and 
test it in the workaday world. How would, or does, 


it work there? A young man starts out in life with a 
lofty ideal, in business, education, philanthropy, or 
love; but in the progress of his life, before the height 
of his young ideal, and the impossibility of its realiza- 
tion, he drops down to something lower, contents 
himself with something in between, salving his con- 
science that it works. Is he nearer the goal, is he on 
the same road, is the man himself the same at the 
last, or better, or worse? In business, a generous give 
and take, a discreet silence, a wise winking, on the 
common-sense understanding that business is business, 
and a man must live. In love, a practical compro- 
mise, on the generally accepted assumption that after 
all human love is not holy but natural, and marriage 
not so much a sacred bond as a working proposition. 
How about it as a basis or standard for accomplish- 
ment and happiness? It has been tried, and is really a 
very common experience. There are examples to be 
investigated in every town and city in America. 
How does it work? Does it get farther? Where does 
it get? Does it get at all? When business has been 
considered just business has it been enriching and 
elevating? Is it noble and progressive? When’ love 
and marriage among our friends have been made less 
ideal, romantic, and holy, and more utilitarian and 
business-like, have they been less or more useful, 
lovely, and satisfactory? How do they compare 
with those that have not? Which would we prefer 


‘and advise for the success and happiness of our own 


son or daughter—that boy of yours whom you love 
so dearly that fair, adorable, girl in your own home? 
Before God, which? 

A man feels compelled to take a hand in the poli- 
tics of the country or the community, and he does so 
with the highest ideals in his heart. He stands for 
justice, honor, righteousness. But in the weary war- 
fare he finds; to his sorrow and dismay, that he is 
alone, crying as one in the wilderness, that his ideal 
meets with no apparent success; and at last, for 
practical purposes and results, he lowers his early 
ideal. He blots out from his mind and program 
something of justice, honor, righteousness, for the 
sake of practical realization, easing his conscience 
that it accomplishes. Is he on the same road with 
his early ideal? Are the results in line, at the end of 
it all will he be the same man—for better or for worse? 

What generally happens to such a man? What 
is the usual result in the ordinary world of affairs? 
Do not we know only too well: business is not in the 
least helped; education is not at all elevated; love and 
marriage are not beautiful and successful; politics 
is not purified? The man is lowered just as far be- 
neath his new ideal as beneath his first. He is prob- 
ably smirched, and the high and holy dreams of his 
youth, for which he might have suffered and died, are 
irretrievably lost. This is what usually happens. 
We know it from plain and piteous experience. 

We greatly need to ponder this to-day, as citi- 
zens and Christians, when the so-called practical in 
all departments of life is so highly prized and exalted 
at the expense of all else—when in politics we say we 
do not want theories and ideal reforms, Utopian 
schemes, but the thing that is practical and expedient 
for the moment; and when in religion we are told 
that opinions, beliefs, convictions, and ideals do not 
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count; but only the plain duties of life, and the prac- 
tical virtues. For while the value of the modern prac- 
tical spirit has to be recognized and praised, are we 
sure that the harvest in politics will not wither when 
the root has been neglected, and that the plain moral 
duties in life and religion will hold fast and virile 
when faith is shaken or dead? 

We are too much in love with the practical, too 
tightly in its clutch, and too easily contented with it. 
We are too free in speaking of thoughts and ideals as 
if they meant little or nothing in the actual life of a 
man or anation. What a superficial, wrong and fatal 
tendency it is! Sooner or later, as we think so will we 
act. Little by little our thoughts and dreams and 
private ideals rise to the surface, begin to show them- 
salves, take their form, until the whole tenor of a 
man’s life is shaded and shaped by them—until the 
beit of his mind actually becomes the bent of his 
practicallife. There never wasamore absurd, wooden, 
tawdry, and dangerous idea than the common one 
to-day that it does not matter greatly what a nation 
or a man thinks or believes—what is his creed about 
life, what are his dreams about humanity, and his 
ideals about God. Deep below what we show to the 
world there runs strongly the racing tide of what we 
think and believe, which is the ultimate measure of us. 
Will it make no difference whether we think life chaos 
or purpose, God just or unjust, love and marriage 
di ite or animal? Will it make no difference wh ther 
a man continually thinks hate and malice and beastly 
uglizess, or love and beauty and alluring divinity? 
Nothing else matters or means so much. “‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he,” and so are his works 
in the long run. 

This exaltation of the practical in all realms and 
this popular cry for a practical Christianity with its 
lower ideal and easier life will not do. It will not work, 
and is deadly dangerous. It will never get us out of 
our “slough of despond,” or our horrid materialism; 
it will never bring us and our world near where Jesus 
stands. It will misdirect, mislead, and betray us. It 
is only by clinging closely and painfully to our dreams 
and to the highest he gave, by having them constantly 
in mind and heart, and by carrying them, even in tears 
and blood, into all we do and think, that we can ever 
conquer and arrive with him. It is only by having 
our eyes fixed fast on the mountain-top that we will 
ever, in life or in death, see and reach it at the last. 
After nineteen hundred and twenty-six years, none 
of us has reached the top, many have turned from it, 
and most of us still loiter aimlessly at the foot, because 
our eyes have not seen the light, and our souls have 
not caught the vision that will strengthen and uphold 
and guide us in safety to the summit. Our ideals 
have never been too high; they have always been 
too low. 

“T say unto you that hear, Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you. To 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 
other; from him that taketh away thy coat withhold 
not thy cloak also.” However pictorial we may con- 
sider this—and it is pictorial—the Christian ideal is 
as high, and anything less is failure. If there are those 
who would take Jesus too literally, there are those who 
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refuse to take him earnestly, throwing away the mat- 
ter with the form, and sliding out of responsibility 
by a technicality. Jesus may not have meant his 
sayings to be taken literally, he may have been an 
easterner painting in vivid colors; but we know that, 
apart from all accidents of time or place, his gospel 
was serious, extremely lofty, and majestically ideal. 
We can believe it or disbelieve it, take it or leave it, 
the very highest is Christianity. If we call ourselves 
Christians and a Christian Church there is no escape 
from it for us, no practical near-cut of expediency or 
comfort. It becomes ours for better or worse, in shame 
or glory. It does not matter what may happen to us, 
how rough the road or steep the climb, even if there 
be a cross, the one way for us to the salvation of the 
world and to the Kingdom of God is by the ideal of 
Jesus. We stand by it without burking or shading 
or trimming; we are ready to fall by it if needs must 
be. We preach it, teach it; we lure men to it. Ever- 
lastingly we point the world over the rugged cliffs 
and bruising boulders to the very mountain-top where 
shines the glory of Christ’s accomplishment; and, in 
all our frailty, we seek to gain it. 


“Does the road wind up hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the journey take the whole long day? 
From morn till night, my friend. 


“Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yes, beds for all who come.”’ 


The Christian ideal has been too high because 
of a world of compromises and easy journeys, a lack 
of blood and grit, and no Jove of superb adventure. 


TREES 


In the Garden of Eden, planted by God, 
There were goodly trees in the springing sod— 


Trees of beauty and height and grace, 
To stand in splendor before His face. 


Apple and hickory, ash and pear, 
Oak and beech and the tulip rare. 


The trembling aspen, the noble pine, 
The sweeping elm by the river line; 


Trees for the bires to build and sing, 
And the lilac tree for a joy in the spring; 


} 
Trees to turn at the frosty call 
And carpet the ground for their Lord’s footfall; 


Trees for fruitage and fire and shade, 
Trees for the cunning builder’s trade; 


Wood for the bow, the spear, and the flail, 
The keel and the mast of the daring sail; 


He made them of every grain and girth 
For the use of man in the Garden of Earth. 


Then lest the soul should not lift her eyes 
From the gifts to the Giver of Paradise, 


On the crown of the hill for all to see, 
God planted a scarlet maple tree. 
Bliss Carman. 
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Sherwood Eddy and His Message 


Harold Marshall 


T is a serious and disturbing thing when a 
- churchman turns Christian. It has been so 
ever since the time of Saul of Tarsus. Many 
“™)} churchmen have complained since that time, 
“They that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also.’”’ Chrysostom, Augustine, Savona- 
rola, Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Edwards, Murray, 
Rauschenbusch, were despised and rejected in life. 
Their churchly contemporaries begged them as 
Amaziah did Amos to go away into the mountains 
and eat their bread in peace and not invade the private 
chapels of the established order. 

To be sure, there are plenty of disturbers of the 
peace that are common nuisances, just as there is a 
doctrine of apostolic succession that has probably 
done more to keep Jesus out of the church than any 
other invention of the devil. But these mere dis- 
turbers have nothing to do with those to whom Jesus 
comes not to bring peace but a sword. 

Those who knew Sherwood Eddy thirty years 
ago describe him as an orthodox missionary of the 
plain garden variety, to whom heathen and heretic 
were alike brands to be plucked from the burning or 
else eternally burned. Superficially there was noth- 
ing to distinguish him from multitudes of other church 
folk equally happy in the thought of the heaven that 
awaited them and the hell to which the rest were 
going. But this did not make Sherwood Eddy happy; 
indeed, it made him more and more unhappy. 

In November, 1897, something happened to him. 
As he tells it himself, it sounds rather commonplace. 
It has none of the imaginative decoration of the story 
of what happened to Saul of Tarsus on the road to 
Damascus. But those who have had any similar 
experience will understand it without explanation, 
and it is quite useless to try to explain it to anybody 
else. Since that time he has circled and recircled the 
globe, and has traveled much farther than that. 
Through wilderness ways and desert places he has 
been seeking “‘that City whose founder and builder is 
God.” He has no more reached it than Ponce de 
Leon reached the Fountain of Youth. But in the 
long marches of the day and the silent hours of the 
night he has seen and heard many things. Some of 
them he has put into books, particularly in his two 
most recent volumes. 

The first of these, called ‘“Makers of Freedom,” 
has been written in collaboration with that younger 
prophet, Kirby Page. It is a record and interpreta- 
tion of other people who would not “stay put’ or 
“stay quiet.’’ There are studies of Garrison and the 
struggle for freedom from slavery, Booker Washing- 
ton fighting the ageless bondage of ignorance and 
poverty, Francis of Assisi winning men back from a 
sodden and sensuous materialism, Martin Luther 
and his struggle against ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
of such seemingly unrelated lives as John Wesley, 
Keir Hardie, Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow 
Wilson. Each study assumes “the one increasing 
purpose” that gives coherence to history and sanity 
to civilization. 


“Makers of freedom,’’ he reminds us, “‘must ever 
be prepared to travel a rough and lonely road. As 
Joan faces the stake, in Bernard Shaw’s play, she 
cries aloud: ‘Yes: I am alone on earth; I have always 
been alone. . . . France is alone; and God is alone; 
and what is my loneliness before the loneliness of my 
country and my God? .. . I will go out now to the 
common people, and let the love in their eyes comfort 
me for the hate in yours. You will b2 glad to see me 
burnt; but if I go through the fire I shall go through 
it to their hearts for ever and ever.” 

The other volume is called ‘‘New Challenges to 
Faith,” and grows out of an experience that many an 
intellectually impoverished and spiritually drained 
minister will envy. After thirty years of incessant 
toil, Sherwood Eddy took a sabbatical year and spent 
it in study in the schools and universities of New York. 
In “New Challenges to Faith” he reports some of the 
things he found there, interpreted in terms of what 
he has found elsewhere. To read this volume after 
listening to some of the cloistered professors from 
whom its material was received is to wish that they 
too might become pilgrims and wanderers for a season. 

“Modern science,”’ he says, “‘constitutes a new 
challenge to faith ... If the churches, Protestant 
and Catholic, had the power which they possessed at 
the time of the Inquisition, does any one doubt that 
many liberals would meet the same fate as Galileo 
and Bruno? ... Who is right, the fundamentalist 
or the modernist; he who would conserve eternal 
truth from the past, or he who would seek new truth 
in the future? Probably in part both are right and 
both wrong. Tolerance would teach them the un- 
derstanding of sympathy and co-operation against a 
common foe instead of seeking to destroy one an- 


other. . . . If divorced, a materialistic science and 
an unscientific, reactionary religion are positive 
menaces. . . . The Kingdom of God is within. Here 


if anywhere God must be found... . If God is a 
working God we shall discover Him as we seek to be 
fellow workers with Him in His tasks. ... The 
war stabbed us awake with its ten million deaths. 
Relatively speaking, we all saw and felt it. What 
most of us do not see or feel is that our present 
social order in time of peace is causing more poverty, 
more wounded and crippled lives and more deaths than 
the world war ever did. . . . At the hour when we face 
the challenge of an unprecedented world situation, 
when there is a crying need for a spiritual revival in 
the church and the nation, instead of being united by 
loyalty to a common Lord in the execution of our 
common task, we find the church to-day is wasting 
its strength in internal dissension. . . .“Where did 
Jesus ever make orthodoxy of opinion the test of 
discipleship when he himself was crucified as the chief 
heretic of his day? . . . We believe that a new r>2f- 
ormation must have at least three characteristics. 
1. It will be true to the scientific spirit and genius of the 
age. ‘it must be oriented to our new knowledge as 
well as our old faith. 2. It will combine vital personal 
religion and social application. It will unite personal 
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faith in God and practical service for man. 3. It 
will have the dynamic of spiritual passion. It will be 
neither sectarian nor partisan . . . but constructive, 
positive and passionate. A genuine new reformation 
must embody not only the spirit of St. Francis, of 
Martin Luther and of John Wesley, but the flaming 
zeal of the apostle Paul and the very spirit of Jesus 
himself. ... What happened at Pentecost was 
the emergence of fellowship. It is in this active com- 
radeship between personalities, in the battle for a 
common quest, that personality itself is transformed. 
Men are molded in association, whether with men or 
God. . . . Every common bush is as much aflame with 
God as it ever was or will be. Every human heart 
will be as much the dwelling place of God as was ever 
any prophet or saint. . . . This spiritual and social 
awakening may come early or it may come late. It 
may hasten or tarry, but come it surely will when the 
same conditions are again fulfilled. History will 
repeat itself, God will fulfill Himself, wherever two or 
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three seek and find they may know again a new ref- 
ormation.” 

These are hard sayings. It is not strange that 
many refuse to accept them. It will be no news to 
those who have heard the story of other similar lives 
that many groups and organizations are insistent 
that Sherwood Eddy be eliminated or suppressed. 
It probably would no more occur to them that they 
themselves are on trial and not Sherwood Eddy, than 
it would have occurred to Caiphas or Annas, or Herod 
or Pilate, that they, and not the Galilean Carpenter, 
were on trial. 

There are probably some in cultured Boston who 
have listened to Sherwood Eddy during his recent 
visit who have no more believed him than the Vene- 
tians believed Marco Polo. But now and then some 
one has risen up and said, “I too have traveled some- 
what in those far countries of the spirit, enough at 
least to know that this returned traveler speaks the 
truth.” 


Victorious Faith 


Daniel Evans 


=< HERE are some persons who have few or no 
“i; doubts or difficulties in matters of faith. 
§| They escape the lot common to most mor- 
Past! tals by a temperament that refuses to look 
at the shadow side of life; or they accept what is 
handed down by the church or handed over by some 
one else, and raise no questions about it; or they are 
fearful and dare not look in the face the things that 
perplex, nor so much as allow any ultimate questions 
to be raised or discussed either by themselves or by 
others. Theirs is a faith that has avoided difficulty, 
escaped perplexity, and shunned battle. 

There are persons, however, who have not es- 
caped life’s greater problems; they have been obliged 
to face difficulties and confront spiritual dangers. 
Their faith is not something given them; they have 
not inherited it, nor has it been thrust upon them; but 
they have been obliged to fight for it and win it. 
There is a man in the Gospels whose experience tallies 
with their own. He went to Christ and declared his 
faith, but he also had the candor to admit that he 
had his doubts. “I believe, help thou my unbelief.” 
This is a logical contradiction but an experiential 
fact. There was a division of his soul; he believed, 
and yet he did not fully believe. He could not make 
up his mind wholly and fixedly. His life in the world 
would not allow him to do so. He was still fighting 
for his faith. He was like many others. There are 
noble souls to-day who have to struggle for their 
faith. It is easier for them to run the race and fight 
the good fight than to keep the faith. This is the 
more difficult task, but if and when accomplished, it 
is the greater achievement. Theirs is the victorious 
faith that never flinches, nor quails, nor breaks, though 
sorely tried and terribly hard pressed on every side. 

“With them,” as one has said, ‘‘belief means per- 
petual unbelief ke t quiet like the snake ‘neath Mi- 
chael’s foot, who stands calm just because he feels it 
writhe.”’ 


This faith wins its victories over the world. 
It looks out upon its wide expanses, up into its infinite 
spaces, deep into its volcanic depths, and sees its wild 
forces at play apparently indifferent to all sentient 
life and human beings, and yet it holds its insights 


and convictions that at the heart of things there is - 


love, back and behind all phenomena there is a friend, 
and at the center of all storms there is the soul of 
peace. 

The victory over the self is just as real. The 
reason and the conscience and heart are reinforced by 
this faith, and so the irrational urgings are directed 
intelligently, the sense-passions are sublimated, the 
cruel impulses are softened and humanized, and the 
man of faith stands erect, scarred it may be, but not 
defeated. 

Then too such a faith secures the victory over all 
untoward conditions for the greater causes. No great 
cause ever wins in this world without struggle. Ex- 
ternal conditions may come near to thwarting our 
purposes, the human wills of others give us greater 
difficulties, and their dense ignorance often erects 
almost unsurmountable barriers, and yet by faith 
men hold to their great cause, push forward, and re- 
main undaunted, and at/last their cause triumphs. 
It is faith that supports ‘all great souls in their de- 
votion to their causes. So Washington once said, 
““My eyes have grown dim in the service of my coun- 
try, but I never doubted she would win.” 

This victorious faith does not of itself win these 
great victories. Faith is not an agent, but the spirit- 
ual condition for the divine power to work in and 
through us. Religious faith is a very different thing 
from psychological Coueism. It is not, by self-sug- 
gestion, nor self-deception, that faith wins such vic- 
tories, rather, our faith gives God the opportunity to 
reinforce all our powers, and with and through our 
powers to act upon the world, ourselves and others, 
and triumph in our behalf. 
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RoE CTARIAN SHACKLES is interesting from 
MNS beginning to end. One can read it in a 
couple of hours, but one is apt to remember 

Shed it for many a long day. The assertion made 
in its behalf that “it is the log book of the j journey of a 
human soul from the devout but narrow cramping in- 
fluence of group Christianity to the higher level . . 
of universal sympathy,” is literally true. It is also 
true that it gives us a vivid picture of country life in 
the Middle West, especially its religious phases. 

Libbie Miller Travers was born on a farm in 
Missouri, went to a state normal school, taught, 
and married. She has spent her life in or near the 
Mississippi Valley. She has become a well educated 
woman by reading, attending. lectures, meeting 
people and doing her work. 

She was brought up among the “Disciples,”’ 
“Campbellites,’’ or ‘‘Christians,’’ as they are called 
by different people, and among members of this 
faith where there was intense devotion to ‘‘the Truth,’ 
or ‘“‘the Cause.”” The book tells us frankly and 
specifically what influences brought her to see that 
truth was something more than “the Truth.’”’ She 
was an intense, narrow-minded zealot as a girl. She 
changed into a tolerant, broad-minded Christian, 
but not into a convert unable to see any good in 
her early environment. She inscribes her book to her 
mother with the wish that she may live her truth 
as ardently and loyally and effectively as her mother 
lived hers. 

Of the religion of her parents she writes as follows: 

Theirs was not a religion of the rigid Puritanical type, im 
something much more crude and compelling—a religion that 
was begotten and born of the passion for reform and nurtured 
by the same irresistible impulse. 

I give you my word of honor, I was almost grown and had 
begun the study of universal history before I knew that the Ref- 
ormation did not begin in 1809 and that Alexander Campbell 
was not the first and greatest of the Reformers. 

For mother had on the whole armor of God and she wielded 
the sword of the Spirit valiantly. With it all, though, she did 
not neglect the breastplate of righteousness, for her Christian 
virtues shone like the stars. Of her as much as of any soul I ever 
knew, the Master can say: “I was naked and ye clothed me, 
hungry and ye fed me, sick and in prison and ye ministered un- 
to me.” 

My father, though a firm believer in the old-new doctrines 
that were sweeping like a prairie fire over many sections of the 
Mississippi Valley, was of a more quiet nature than my mother 
and a less aggressive advocate of The Truth as he saw it. More- 
over, doctrine or no doctrine, he was hopelessly tainted with the 
Universalism of his Indiana ancestry, and to the day of his death 
he occasionally confided to his intimate friends that his reason, 
if not his Bible, dictated renunciation of belief in everlasting 


punishment. 


“A perfectly adorable old uncle,” who fairly 
broke her mother’s heart by remaining an infidel, 
was one of the influences in her life, but he was the 
kind of infidel everybody loved. Before the book 
closes we hear him saying this: 


By Libbie Travers. The Macmillan 
Price, $1.50. 
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Fascinating Autobiography” 


“Your cut-and-dried systems won’t work. I don’t object 
to your religion, daughter (he always said ‘daughter’ in talking 
to his nieces); I like to see you stand by it. I’ve always said I’d 
give the world for faith like Anne’s, but I haven’t got it and I 
can’t pretend I have. I believe in some kind of a God or econ- 
troller of things. ’Tain’t sense not to, but I don’t know much 
about Him. I don’t object to your Christ. If more of the people 
who talk so loud about him would quit talking and go to living 
like him the world would be better off. And I don’t object toa 
large part of your Bible. Most of it’s good and sensible enough, 
at least some of it is; but when a fellow’s asked to swallow it 
bait, hook and line, it’s too much. I don’t believe a lot of it 
because it’s not common sense. Besides, no one takes it all. 
Where’s the church would dare nowadays to ask its members to 
pool their possessions, keep nothing for themselves? - Yet it 
says they did that, just as plain as it tells about the breakin’ of 
bread. And all that nonsense about everlastin’ punishment 
and hell and the fire that’s never quenched, where there’ll be 
weepin’ and wailin’ and gnashin’ of teeth. It’s all bosh and you 
don’t hear much of it any more—saints be praised. I’ve not 
heard a preacher flaunt the devil before an audience in years. 
I s’pose he’s goin’ out of date. Even the Methodists, whose 
specialty he used to be, shy from him now.” 

A silence fell between us for a few minutes, for I, partly 
thinking, and partly hoping he would continue, made no reply. 
It was the first time I had ever seen so clearly into my uncle’s 
inmost thoughts. 

“See the stars out there, daughter? If there’s a God at all, 
He directs the courses of them all. It’s the biggest thing we 
know for Him to do. It’s a job for omnipotence. D’you imag- 
ine He’s tryin’ to make us think that whether you’ve been put 
down under the water and raised up again, or had a little of it 
sprinkled in your face, has anything to do with the eternal des- 
tiny of animmortal soul? Bah! It’s stuff and nonsense!”’ 

After another brief pause he added with a sort of tenderness 
in his voice: 

“No, sweet, don’t think Uncle Billy would want to discour- 
age you about. your religion. Stick to it, but keep your head 
and exercise common sense about it. If you do, maybe you'll 
be able to pull across even a tough old customer like me some day. 
I’m a Democrat and didn’t have much use for Abe Lincoln 
until after he was shot, but I always said amen to his idea about 
joinin’ a church whenever he found one that was based on love 
to God and to your neighbor and the practise of the Golden Rule. 
I’m gettin’ to be an old man now. I’ve been called ‘infidel’ all 
my life and I s’pose I am one, but you’ll not hear of me showin’ 
the white feather at the end, as the preachers say infidels always 
do. When I’m through here, if I live at all, I expect to go out 
yonder among the stars somewhere, and I’m not afraid of what 
I'll meet there. I’ve done the best I knew by everybody and 
what I haven’t believed I couldn’t help.” 


Of her life on the farm she says: 


By such recollections I am confirmed in my impression that 
life on our farms in that day was not the dull, drab, emotionless 
existence that is the favorite strain of the modern story writer. 
To me, against a glowing background of religion, the life of that 
period is replete with the loves and joys and sorrows, the successes 
and failures, the buying and selling and getting gain—or loss— 
that are the common lot of humanity in every age and every 
land. 

Clods and clowns and Scrooges there were, of course, and 
in some localities malcontents and desperadoes, but in the main 
the life that we knew on the farm in Knox County was just as 
full of poetry and romance and joy, if you lived in it—a part of 
it—as any other life of which I have ever known or read. 


The family moved to Kirksville, Mo., the county 
seat, thirty miles away, to give the children an educa- 
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tion. The ‘Christian’ church to which they belonged 
was in an era of ‘unprecedented prosperity and rapid 
growth.’’ Interest in religion had been greatly stimu- 
lated by a debate between a “Christian and a Uni- 
versalist’’ (Manfred-Sweeney debate). “Nearly every 
community,” says the author, “had, as did we, one 
or two representatives of this faith, Usually, too, 
they were people who could not be ignored.”’ 

There came a time in the author’s early ‘‘teens”’ 
when there was a complete transformation in the 
affairs of the congregation and “‘no longer joy in go- 
ing to church.”’ A building program which plunged 
them into debt, a self-made pastor who outstayed his 
usefulness, controversies over the letter of the law, 
intense feeling over innovations like organs, and a re- 
ligious press which was blowing every spark of con- 
troversy into a flame. 

The author became a teacher in a Normal and 
Scientific Institute, a pedagogical “jack of all trades.” 
Of this experience she writes as follows: 


I enjoyed, moreover, one inestimable advantage. I had, as 
school principal, one of the finest men with whom a subordinate 
teacher ever worked. He had a keenness and fineness of intellect, 
a breadth of information, an acquaintance with good literature, 
and a sympathetic, understanding nature seldom found in com- 
bination in one individual; and his wife was, in many respects, 
seareely second to him as a cultured, enjoyable associate. 


By the study necessary to prepare herself for 
her classes, by her contacts with pupils and by her 
contacts in the home of the principal, where “a new 
aspiration awoke in her’ to know books and authors 
and the various foreign literatures the principal ad- 
mired, a reconstruction of her whole thought about 
religion took place. 

One outstanding experience which helped broaden 
her views, came through her teaching in a Mission 
Study Class and the use of a series of books called 
“The United Mission Study.” 

From a study of her own denominational heroes 
she advanced to a study of the lives of men like Cary, 
Judson, Morrison, Paton, Chalmers and David Living- 
stone. As never before she began to question “the 
rigidness”’ of her belief in certain details of Christian- 
ity and to ask herself ‘“What is a Christian?”’ Because 
David Livingstone, for example, did not do this or 
that thing which she had considered essential to being 
a Christian, should she withhold from him the title 
“Christian?” And should she have one measuring 
rod for a great man and another for some humble 
person in her own village? 

Then came the war. By this time the author was 
married and living in a city. She was made the head 
of a committee of club women to organize activities 
in the cantonments and to co-operate with the Red 
Cross. Here is an illuminating comment. 


In this experience, too, I gained a new breadth of horizon, 
for the response of the women was magnificent. On Grand 
Avenue, or along the river bottom, rich and poor, high and lowly, 
white and black, all were eager to do their part. Among Jewish 
women and Catholics, Unitarians, Christian Scientists, Salva- 
tion Army workers and Protestants of every name and creed, 
one found the same ideals, the same longings, the same earnest- 
ness. 

One leader in the Salvation Army will never be forgotten 
by our community, she was so gentle and refined, so devoted 


and self-sacrificing, so modest and efficient. Many people 
who had never before known familiarly a Salvation Army worker 
came to prize her friendship and her inspiring example and — 
were deeply sorry when she was transferred to the far West and 
her loyal service was lost to us. 

Through much of my life I shared the prejudice of the masses 
of Christendom against Unitarians. Looking back thirty or 
forty years, I keenly appreciate the comment of a young girl 
who recently visited me from a small town. On the street one 
day she suddenly asked: 

“What church is this?” 

“Unitarian,” I replied. 

She paused a moment and looked the church over before 
she said: 

“Do you know, until I was almost grown, I thought they 
had horns.” 

What a commentary on the average “orthodox” home! 

I was glad to be able to tell her, from my own experience, 
of their earnestness and loyalty and efficiency and of the gen- 
erosity with which they gave themselves and their chirch to 
the community and the camp during the war. Through the 
mere fact of association and acquaintance, the opinion many 
people had entertained of them was radically changed. One 
night at a party in their church parlor, a young officer paused 
before the framed motto of their church and read: 

“The Fatherhood of God, 
The Brotherhood of man, 
The Leadership of Jesus.” 

“That isn’t exactly what I have been led to suppose is the 
teaching of this church,’”’ he commented, “but it is good enough 
for me.” 

It is unfortunate that Protestantism (especially in the 
Middle West) should bar Unitarians from their councils. By so 
doing, Ministerial Associations, Women’s Missionary Councils, 
Y. M. C. A. Boards and similar organizations deprive them- 
selves of much wholesome association, efficient service and 
helpful inspiration. 


Her war work took her to a Mormon meeting and 
her references to the Mormons alone are worth the 
price of the book. 

Dealing with this period of her life there is a para- 
graph which will be of especial interest to Universalists. 

The young principal of the Normal and Scientific 
Institute to whom she expressed such a sense of obliga- 
tion in the earlier chapters of the book, is described in 
such language later on that any well informed Uni- 
versalist will recognize it as a picture of Judge Roger S. 
Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


Not long after the war period, I was happily surprised to 
receive from the one time principal of the Normal and Scientific 
Institute, an autographed copy of a book he had written on a 
layman’s view of religion. He has long since attained the dignity 
of a successful lawyer and has been honored with the position of 
Moderator of the National Convention of Universalists. I found 
this book earnest and reverent and so wholesomely tolerant and 
free from sarcasm or innuendoes that I read it with profound 
interest, grateful most of all to realize how far we have both 
come since our youthful days—he, to be able to write such a 
book, and I, to be able to understand and appreciate it. 


The final chapter dealing with the cults which 
believe in mental healing or Christian Science are 
characterized by the same rugged common sense, 
breadth of view and Christian sympathy which 
show themselves throughout the book. 

So highly do we think of this publication that if 
serial rights could be bought we should like to see the 
Christian Leader secure them and give the entire puk~ 
lication to its subscribers in serial form. 
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T was time to be getting on. Through Moselle 
we motored to the vicinity of the “Burrus 
Chapel.”’ Here the first notes of the liberal 
L gospel were sounded by a sturdy circuit rider 
named Burrus. And here it was, near where the old 
grist-mill and store once stood, not far from the 
present church, that twenty-five or more years ago 
Mr. Strain organized his brave little following into a 
Universalist church. They had no church building. 
Though the most prominent supporter, ““Uncle —— 
Herrington,” had given the use of land and contributed 
generously toward the building of the first district 
school, the “‘Board”’ denied the use of the building to 
the Universalists. Undaunted, on the appointed 
day they gathered. It begantorain. Uncle Her- 
rington held the umbrella; Preacher Strain read the 
Scriptures; and they formed their beloved Univer- 
salist, or, as it was derisively dubbed, “No-Hell 
Church.” 

At Burrus Chapel there was the same unassum- 
ing honest hospitality. When cotton makes a good 
crop and the price is right the farmers are prosperous. 
When the price is low or the crop small, money is 
scarce; but there is always food enough, and anybody 
seems welcome to stay a day or a week. And when 
the preacher comes!—well, as we rolled up to one 
yard gate and the genial host came to meet us, a 
lusty Rhode Island Red cockerel scooted, as if pos- 
sessed, out of our sight. “See that fellow dusting it 
for cover,” said our host with a smile of welcome, 
““He knows the preachers have come!” 

Cotton is the “‘money crop” and the efforts of the 
state and federal agencies to persuade the farmers 
to diversify, as protection against cotton failure and 
price decline, have thus far been largely unsuccessful. 
By tradition, cotton is the “money-crop.” It is 
staple, almost non-perishable when harvested, easy 
to market—and they keep on raising cotton. 

Perhaps from the social view-point, the tenant- 
farmer is the chief problem. The terms under which 
he labors seem generous. The owner provides the 
land, the tools, the mules, the seed, and half the fer- 
tilizer; the tenant farms usually something under 
forty acres and has the use of land on which to raise 
his own food. The cotton crop is shared equally. 
A thrifty man, on good land, in a good year, makes a 
fair living. But there are undoubtedly many tenants, 
“‘whites,”’ in this part of Mississippi, who live in in- 
different “‘houses’’ and for one reason or another 
maintain their families on an unbalanced and re- 
stricted diet. And should the tenant be working on 
“‘gaul berry flats,’ that is low moist lands, then both 
he and the owner eke out a meager existence indeed. 

The meetings at the Chapel enjoyed the same 
enthusiastic support. True, at first some of the 
members felt that the requested lectures on evolution 
might stir friction and even trouble. This district 
was a bit more conservative. But at length the lec- 
tures were decided upon and announced in the Laurel 
Daily Leader. Crowds came, especially for the ser- 
monsat night—but it may be that I shall never address 


so many voluntary hearers again as came on Sunday 
night to learn about evolution. 

Mississippi law prohibits the use of text 
books which teach evolution in state-supported 
schools and colleges. It is said that at first the col- 
leges were in despair, but now have decided that they 
can teach the subject by means of lectures, thus 
circumvent the law, and give students of science the 
necessary training. All this hubbub of course is help- 
ful in that it stirred people, who otherwise would 
never have felt the slightest scientific curiosity, to a 
desire to know something of what it was all about. 
So they came, in all manner of conveyance, from 
miles around. I insisted that there would be no 
debating, that I would present the subject matter, 
and let them judge for themselves. The doctor was 
there from Moselle; he followed closely with a careful 
ear. And I therefore proceeded with careful tongue, 
especially with the revelations of embryology. This 
was not, I explained, a religion; it was not a doctrine 
of the Universalist Church, but the generally accepted 
findings of modern science. The interest was keen; 
the rays from the few electric lights rippled through 
the steaming air; babies whimpered, occasionally my 
pauses were punctuated by quizzical ejections of 
tobacco juice, flirted through open windows or con- 
venient broken panes of glass—but they got what 
they came after, nearly two hours of it. 

This country was a minister’s heaven indeed; 
people respond to their religion, and like to attend 
““preachin’.”’ 

But what religion some of it is! At Laurel a 
“Holiness” evangelist was holding tent meetings. 
By the machinations of some of “Our Home Church” 
people the Universalist preachers were to be privileged 
to preach at the tent! The younger one, sensing very 
thin ice, and not wishing to start a riot, side-stepped. 
But Preacher Strain, experienced in the South, able 
to skim over very thin ice indeed, mounted the plat- 
form. The night before word had spread about that 
the Universalist preachers were to speak, and it was 
said that as many as two thousand people gathered. 
And later, I didn’t wonder that they came. Uni- 
versalist ministers preaching at a “Holiness” meeting! 
Reason enough for the two thousand. But this night 
it was raining, and less than two hundred were pres- 
ent. 

The evangelists announced the presence of 
Preacher Strain, but said that as they had waited the 
night before for his appearance, they could not be 
expected, this night, to delay the address of “‘Miss ; 
the wonderful girl preacher from New Orleans!’ 
The “Girl Preacher’ dashed hysterically to the 
“pulpit.” She wept! She sniffled! ‘Dear friends’— 
and she wept again. Then twixt sniffies and tears 
she began the incoherent harangue which began ever 
anew, from texts snatched from a Bible. Her tears, 
it seemed, were because Christ loved her, had saved 
her from hell, whence so many were headed to be 
eternally damned. Then followed the prayer. ‘Un- 
known tongues’ babbled and shrieked from the 
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kneeling, increasingly convulsed worshipers at the 
platform. I was sorry for Mr. Strain, seated, bowed 
in their midst. Gradually the storm quieted. The 
singing was renewed. And the Rev. Mr. Strain had 
his turn. He gave a quiet, sensible, careful talk, 
and sat down. More hymns. A ranting by the 
evangelist followed, and a call to repentance. A few 
experienced repeaters led the way—sobs, convul- 
sions, with a background of low music. It was dis- 
heartening. Then my blood began to boil and I 
nearly started the riot. A healthy normal-looking 
girl of perhaps fifteen felt her way hesitatingly to 
kneel at the platform. At a sign from the evangelist, 
two haggard women, one at each ear, began to work 
on the girl. Her hands were clasped, arms held rigid 
over the head, and with fanatic laughter, cries and 
shoutings, they induced a state of hysteria in this 
young girl. It was more than I could bear. 

Soon after the service the younger, assistant 
evangelist pounced upon me with leading questions 
about Universalist view-points. He was insistent, 
I could not evade. He was argumentative. I spoke 
bluntly at last about God giving us common sense to 
use, and left the tent. Brother Strain was collared 
next. He, experienced in this sort of thing, had been 
less disturbed than I. I returned to be with him 
should something “‘happen.”’ He felt his way cau- 
tiously, but was soon engaged in frank textual battle. 
He was renewing his younger days; memory quickened; 
and soon he had the rash, pugnacious young fellow 
“thog-tied” with the very Biblical texts themselves. 
Somebody put out the lights. They came on again. 
We left in comparative silence. 

This was a taste of the religion of the South at 
its worst. Thank heaven it is not prevalent. Re- 
cently, I received a news clipping from Mr. Herring- 
ton. It told the story of a woman who became con- 
verted at a Holiness meeting, and who felt the call to 
become a missionary. But she was married and had 
four children. - She asked the evangelist what she 
ought to do. He bade her to follow the promptings 
of the “holy spirit.’ She did! She returned home 
and with an axe had succeeded in killing three of her 
children and was preparing the fourth when neighbor- 
ing negresses seized and bound her. Crazed, of 
course, she was, but there is always a very faint 
dividing line between fanaticism and insanity. 

Though generally it is true that, there, people 
attempt to be literalists regarding the Bible, and as 
a rule are from fifty to a hundred years behind the 
Protestants of the North, theologically speaking, it 
is of course true, also, that we can find all of this even 
in the North. And when our people have escaped 
the old time bondage and superstitions, often they 
have refused to think through to heart-felt religious 
convictions. 

And after all, this leaves us little of which to 
boast. 

Our work as planned was finished in Mississippi. 
Mr. Strain wished me to go on-with him to another 
town, but I was fully conscious of the fact that, 
though this was my vacation, I had put in a lot of 
hard work. Then too, I hoped to make a flying visit 
to Camp Hill—and there were thoughts of Mexico. 
But should I never return to Mississippi, the memories 


thereof are pleasant indeed. The unassuming, kind- 
ly, loyal, hospitable people of my acquaintance have 
made this true. 

At Camp Hill, apart from the charming Gay 
family, and one short talk on a Sunday at the Harper’s. 
Hill church, near Dadeville, the outstanding ex- 
perience was to dive with a younger Gay into what. 
looked lke a muddy state road. But in spite of 
appearances—I had been told the truth. It wasn’t 
a road-way at all—it wasariver! And it wasn’t quite 
necessary to remove the mud with a trowel either. 
Therefore, what I had been thinking might possibly 
be highways and by-paths winding through the 
Southland, weren’t such at all. They were streams 
—rust-red many of them. 

And now Mexico. The newspaper accounts had 
been leading me to anticipate exciting and possibly 
dangerous experiences. But it was decided. At New 
Orleans (at an office that was probably six feet be- 
low the level of the Mississippi River) I booked for 
Mexico on the Cuyamel. Fruit Company’s little 
freighter, the “Baja California.” But a certificate 
from the Mexican Consulate must be procured before 
my ticket would be of any use, I was told. And I 
wondered—is a clergyman welcome in Mexico at 
present? My difficulties were slight. The most 
courteous treatment was accorded. I must present 
two portraits of myself and a certificate of vaccination. 
This was not difficult. And the Department of Health 
of New Orleans vaccinated me without charge, and 
also gave me what was probably an incidental touch 
of blood poisoning, with the speedy and discredited 
method of mass treatment of patients. 

Three days in the ancient city of Creole traditions 
and of perhaps ninety per cent Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. The city is important as the second port 
of the United States, curious because the dead are 
“buried”? above ground, and noteworthy because of 
its benefactors who have bequeathed vast sums of 
money to establish beautiful parks, play grounds, and 
public schools. New Orleans is also the city where 
the attempted Spanish Inquisition in 1789 was 
bundled up, bag and baggage, and, with careful mili- 
tary courtesies, sent home. He made a decisive 
governor, did Miro. 

A half day at the docks afforded the especially 
interesting sight of the modern unloading of bananas. 
A cargo of seventy thousand bunches can by the 
ingenious hoists and conveyors be transferred from 
the ship to refrigerator cars in a day. By looking 
as though I had a perfect right to be there, as I 
snapped my kodak, I won, and was presented with 
five bananas, while another young fellow was shooed 
away empty handed. 

At last our own cargo of lumber, barrel staves and 
wheat for Mexico was stowed, and, with a mean little 
list to port, we cast loose. One hundred and four 
miles down the Mississippi to the Gulf and then 705 
to Tampico. I was the sole passenger and thus per- 
sonal guest of the captain. As we headed for the 
Gulf, he pointed to where a year or so ago the levee 
had broken, and cows, dogs and poultry, as well as 
people, had taken to rafts, and to camping on what 
was left of the levee. New England does seem like 
a safe place to live, somehow! 
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Sunday 

In the highest of creatures the Divine immanence 
has acquired sufficient concentration and steadiness 
to survive the-dissolution of the flesh and assert an 
individuality untrammeled by the limitations which 
in the present life everywhere persistently surround 
it. Upon this view death is not a calamity but a 
boon, not a punishment inflicted upon Man, but the 
supreme manifestation of his exceptional prerogative 
as chief among God’s creatures. Thus the faith in 
immortal life is the great poetic achievement of the 
human mind, it is all-pervasive, it is concerned with 
every moment and every aspect of our existence as 
moral individuals, and it is the one thing that makes 
this world inhabitable for beings constructed like 
ourselves. 


Father of our spirits, we thank Thee that Thou 
art revealing unto us something of our own dignity 
and divinity. We rejoice that we may think of our- 
selves, not as the frail creatures of three score years 
and ten, but as Thy beloved children, destined for 
immortal life and ever-increasing joy. Deliver us 
from thralldom to little ambitions and petty en- 
deavors. Help us to live as becometh those who be- 
lieve that ‘‘there is no death; what seems so is transi- 
tion.” So may we be worthy of the revelation of 
him who “brought life and immortality to light.’ 
Amen. 


Monday 

We have at length reached a stage where it is 
becoming daily more and more apparent that with 
the deeper study of Nature the old strife between 
faith and knowledge is drawing to a close; and dis- 
entangled at last from that ancient slough of despond 
the Human Mind will breathe a freer air and enjoy a 
vastly extended horizon. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for all men of light 
and leading who have had the energy to be intellec- 
tually active and the courage to be intellectually 
free. We are very glad and grateful for the gifts 
passed down by Thy servants who have lived close 
to the heart of Nature and have demanded and re- 
ceived her secrets. We thank Thee for science, by 
which we learn the sublime facts of the universe. And 
we thank Thee for religion, by which we interpret 
those facts and make them a hundred-fold more 
beautiful and inspiring. Bless us seekers for the truth. 
Amen. 


Tuesday 

The future is lighted for us with the radiant 
colors of hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. 
Peace and love shall reign supreme. The dream of 
poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, the inspira- 
tion of the great musician, is confirmed in the light 
of modern knowledge; and as we gird ourselves up 
for the work of life, we may look forward to the time 
when in the truest sense the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ, and he shall reign 
for ever and ever, king of king and lord of lords. 


O Thou Infinite Source of Life and Love, we 
pause for a moment in our busy careers and are quiet. 
And in our quietness we gain peace and power. We 
pause and think of Thee as a competent Deity. We 
pause and think of Thy law as the perfect manifesta- 
tion of Thy wisdom. We pause and think of Thy 
universe as the successful product of Thy unfailing 
providence. We pause and think of ourselves and 
our fellow men as pilgrims and strugglers, who, by 
Thy grace, are certain to come to the fullness of life. 
Amen. 

Wednesday 

Could we attain to a knowledge commensurate 
with the reality—could we penetrate the hidden 
depths where, according to Dante, the story of Na- 
ture, no longer scattered in truant leaves, is bound 
with divine love in a mystic volume, we should find 
therein no traces of hazard or incongruity. , From 
man’s origin we gather hints of his destiny, and the 
study of evolution leads our thoughts through Nature 
to God. 


O Thou who art our surest Friend and our un- 
failing Helper, receive us now and grant unto us such 
measure of grace that we may come to a transforming 
perception of Thy love and Thy law. Impress upon 
us the great fact of the unity that abides behind all 
apparent strife and the harmony that is deeper than 
all seeming chaos. Grant unto us the opening of 
the eyes that we may behold Thee in all Thy works 
and may know that Thou art glorified in the progress 
of Thy world. Now we would ally ourselves with 
Thee in thought andin endeavor. Amen. 


Thursday 


When we can see so much lying before us on the 
pages of history, we can not fail to see that the final 
extinction of warfare is only a question of time. 
Sooner or later it must come to an end, and the pacific 
principle of federalism, whereby questions between 
states are settled, like questions between individuals, 
by due process of law, must reign supreme over all 
the earth. 


O God, help us to live the fraternal life, seeking 
in all men that which is excellent and helping them to 
make it permanent. By faith we look forward to 
the time when all men will come to mutual respect 
and fellowship and service. We earnestly pray for 
the fulfillment of the mission of our supreme leader, 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the establishment of Thy 
kingdom in the hearts of Thy children. By word and 
work may we do our share to banish hatred and strife 
and to speed the day when swords shall be beaten 
into plowshares and spears into pruninghooks. Amen. 


Friday 
When from the dawn of life we see all things 
working together toward the evolution of the highest 
spiritual attributes of Man, we know, however the 
words may stumble in which we try to say it, that 
God is in the deepest sense a moral Being. The 
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everlasting source of phenomena is none other than 
the infinite Power that makes for righteousness. 
Thou canst not by searching find Him out; yet put 
thy trust in Him, and against thee the gates of hell 
shall not prevail; for there is neither wisdom nor 
understanding nor counsel against the Eternal. 


Our Father, infinite in wisdom, power and the 
will to bless, we pray for understanding. Now we 
make ourselves receptive to Thee. Now we strive 
to come into touch with Thee and to accept Thy wit- 
ness in our mihds and hearts. We stand as little 
children in the midst of a cosmos too vast and too 
complex for our human comprehension. Yet when 
we are still we are assured that it is Thy world, brought 
forth and guided in perfect love. And when we are 
wise we know that Thou dost call us to the glory of 
co-operation. Amen. 


Saturday 
What is the lesson that is taught alike by the 
correlation of forces, by spectrum analysis, by the 
revelations of chemistry as to the subtle behavior 
of molecules inaccessible to the eye of sense, by the 
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astronomy that is beginning to sketch the physical 
history of countless suns in the firmament, by the 
paleontology which is slowly unraveling the wonders 
of past life upon the earth through millions of ages? 
It is the lesson of the unity of nature. To learn it 
rightly is to learn that all the things that we can see 
and know, in the course of our life in this world, are 
so intimately woven together that nothing could be 
left out without reducing the whole marvelous scheme 
to chaos. 


O God, Life-giver and Truth-giver, encourage 
us to be brave in faith. Teach us that in Thy world 
nothing can be too good to be true; that naught but 
the best is good enough to be true. Help us to look 
behind the law to the love of which it is the expres- 
sion. We find ourselves citizens of a world in the 
making. May we never doubt that it is being well 
made or that Thou art able to bring Thy every plan 
to completion. Now we commune with Thee. Now 
we consecrate ourselves to service in Thy progressing 
kingdom. Amen. 

The selections this week are from John Fiske, one of the 
most eminent of American scientists. 


Massachusetts All-Day Meeting 


“uN Monday, October 25, the Massachusetts 
Ministers’ Institute was held in the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston. It has become 
ba} =a custom to hold this Institute on the 
Aifsiaate years of the General Convention. 

Dr. Coons called the meeting to order and in- 
troduced the Rev. H. H. Hoyt, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, as chairman. 
The Rey. Percy T. Smith led the devotional service. 

The Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, then 
took the floor for a half hour’s address on “‘What the 
Springfield Survey Discloses as a Symptom of Church 
Conditions in New England.”’ The conclusion of the 
Survey, said Mr. Root, is summed up in the words, 
“Springfield Protestantism has a fighting chance,’ 
and this is all the encouragement it gives in spite of 
the fact that Springfield was chosen rather for its 
favorable church conditions in comparison with the 
country as a whole. We must interpret such a state- 
ment, however, the speaker explained, in the light of 
comparison. The Roman Church, for instance, is 
fighting a losing battle, and the Protestant Church 
has gained over it according to government figures. 
And it must be borne in mind that the Protestant 
Church counts as adherents only those who volun- 
tarily come inside, while the Roman Church bap- 
tizes its infants into the church and after that they 
can’t get out unless they are thrown out. 

The Springfield Survey, explained Mr. Root 
further, brings our churches face to face with the 
problem of how far they are reaching the popula- 
tion as a whole. Attempting to show how far the 
churches have reached their possible constituency, the 
Survey has classified the whole population of Spring- 
field as to religious antecedents and also as to present 
affiliation. It was found that one-third of the entire 
population was untouched by the churches. The 


Survey finds the main defect of the Protestant churches 
in Springfield to be parochial chaos. The churches 
are incoherent units and practise no geographical 
strategy whatsoever. There has been only one con- 
sistent policy: to get as far away as possible from the 
socially undesirable areas of the city. The Survey 
suggests a Board of Strategy, and declares that a 
local federation of churches is indispensable, par- 
ticularly to rectify the greatest failure of the churches 
—to reach the children. 

Mr. Root urged all ministers to read the Spring- 
field Survey and take its lessons to heart. ‘‘Con- 
sider,’ he said, “that it is 88 per cent of our flock 
that we have lost, not just one gone astray. You 
Universalists with your belief in salvation for all must 
be the foremost in this crusade to make the indif- 
ferent different.” 

At 11 o’clock the meeting divided itself, half 
remaining to hear the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of 
Worcester on “The Order of Worship” and _ half 
gathering in another room to hear the Rev. C. C. 
Conner of North Adams, on as Minister’s Study 
as a Workshop.” 

Mr. Leavitt explained the points of the order+ 
of service which had been in use in his church for 
ten years, and urged as its particular merit the open- 
ing with a word of prayer, a custom which he found 
fused the congregation at once in a spirit of worship. 
He called attention also to the importance of not 
allowing any of the congregation to enter while any 
part of the service was going on. It was his habit, 
he said, to pause between the parts of the service until 
the late-comers had entered and were seated. This 
made them somewhat conspicuous and they were less 
likely to be late again. Mr. Leavitt said he devoted 
five minutes every Sunday morning to a brief and dig- 
nified summary of some current event of importance 
in the religious world. He felt that his congregation 
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might otherwise overlook these matters, and had 
found that they were eager for this information. 
He said he arranged to meet his congregation at the 
door after the service by making a dignified exit 
during the Nunc Dimittis. Dr. F. W. Perkins rose 
to say that he had adopted the same custom at the 
request of his congregation, although it was much 
against his own inclination, as he did not enjoy meet- 
ing people after the service, when he felt empty. 

Meanwhile Mr. Conner read an interesting paper 
on the subject of the minister’s study, and then in an 
informal and delightful way explained the different 
filing facilities of his own study. ‘“The minister,” 
he said, ‘‘must avail himself of every resource pos- 
sible in order to do the important work of feeding 
and stimulating his people.” 

At 12 o’clock the meeting adjourned until 1.30, 
when Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., of Tufts Col- 
lege spoke on ‘‘Directing our Churches in the Thought 
of World Peace.”’ He began by saying that the first 
task at hand was to make it clear that the church is 
not simply an institution of religion but also of ethics. 
That being the case, what are our Christian ethics 
regarding world peace? “It is my personal con- 
viction,” said Dr. Skinner, “that there can be no 
harmony between the ethics of Jesus and the mili- 
tary philosophy of life. The two systems are mutually 
exclusive. The time has come when we must say one 
thing or another. Either the Christian religion will 
work, or it is unsound. Unless we make it plain that 
we take our stand on the basis of Christian ethics 
the governments of the world will know that the 
church is willing to compromise and can be counted 
on to back up any war whatever.’’ He went on to 
show how the same thing that had happened to the 
ideals of Jesus at the time of Constantine when they 
had been taken over by the government and modified 
to suit its purposes was happening to-day. The ethics 
of Jesus are being surrendered to the necessities of 
governments. Can we draw the line again which 
was drawn by the early Christians? Can we make 
the churches realize their tremendous responsibility 
in the reorganization of the world on the basis of 
world peace? 

“In the face of these complex international ques- 
tions,”’ said Dr. Skinner, “‘we feel that our individual 
church can not help but be ineffective. Therefore 
we must be organized on a co-operative basis. Every 
church should have a committee or group working 
with the Federal Council of Churches. Why can’t 
we link up our young people’s societies with the 
Fellowship of Youth for Peace and let them come in 
contact with the phases of the youth movement all 
over the world? Work for world peace can not be 
done effectively by individual effort here and there. 
There is a race going on between education and de- 
struction to-day. It is a question as to whether we 
can educate people to work for peace hard enough 
before they are destroyed by the next war. Shall 
the church take its stand on this issue or become a 
mere tool in the machinations of governments?”’ 

The next speaker was the Rev. W. E. Gilroy, 
D. D., editor of the Congregationalist, who spoke on 
“Preparing the Communities and the Churches for 
Greater Christian Catholicity.” Dr. Gilroy began 
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by saying that although the theme of Christian Cathc- 
licity had been worn almost threadbare of late he felt 
that there was one point of view which had not been 
sufficiently emphasized. ‘““The subject is thought of 
generally from the organizational standpoint,” he 
said, ‘‘and this seems to me to be secdndary. We talk 
as if Christian unity was something which could not 
be realized until certain organizations have been 
united. On the contrary, we do not need to wait for 
any formal action in order to have fellowship. The 
religion of Jesus is a natural religion of the human 
heart that draws men together in friendliness. How 
absurd it is for people to be far apart on points of 
Christianity. At the recent Stockholm Conference 
the delegates from the various branches of the Chris- 
tian Church got together in a Golden Rule dinner for 
the Near East, but they couldn’t gather around the 
Lord’s Table. Each sect thought of the Lord’s 
Supper as exclusive. The Lord himself wasn’t so 
particular about his table when he was here on earth. 
It was a matter of reproach that he was not careful 
enough about his associates. 

“Much of the church unity movement is only an 
effort to attain a little further progress in the blend- 
ing of organizations. It lacks the real spirit of cath- 
olicity. Christian unity really comes back to prac- 
tise in our individual lives. There is a catholicity of 
association, a freedom, that depends on the broad 
spirit of Jesus ruling in the lives of men. We must not 
think that we are going to break down denomina- 
tionalism simply by getting together in groups and 
discussing what compromises can be made. We must 
realize that the fellowship of Jesus is larger than any 
denomination. We do not need to wait until we have 
the barriers out of the way to emphasize the ideal of 
catholicity. Each minister ought to be a hound for 
fellowship.” 

The last speaker on the program was Prof. J. A. 
F. Auer, Ph. D., of Crane Theological School, and 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Concord, Mass. 
Dr. Auer spoke on “‘Constructive Thinking.” “What 
is metaphysics but an attempt to think constructive- 
ly?” said the speaker. “Can one after explaining the 
material universe stop? The next question must 
necessarily be the relation of what I see to my own 
human life. How shall we change quantitative judg- 
ments into qualitative? The most difficult pupils 
for a teacher to deal with are not the stupid or lazy 
ones, but the diligent ones who soak up facts. They 
are almost sure to be lacking in comprehension. They 
refuse to relate one thing to another. They are quan- 
titative marvels, but to them the Kingdom of Heaven 
is closed, for facts must be revaluated if one is to 
understand spiritual things. 

“You are theologians whose job it is to teach 
other people the art of living, to teach men that by 
the power of constructive thought things may be so 
combined that the whole may surpass in worth the 
factors that go to make it up. Without constructive 
thinking men tumble down from one day to another 
as they might fall from one rock to another rock. 
Life must be gathered around a center of interest 
which is a personality. Surely the facts of life are not 
there simply that we may stare them in the face.” 

D),.. Fs 
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DEATH OF THE REV. OLYMPIA BROWN WILLIS 


The Rey. Olympia Brown Willis, one of the pioneer cam- 
paigners for woman suffrage with the late Susan B. Anthony, 
died in Baltimore, Oct. 23, at the age of ninety-one. 

Born in a log cabin at Prairie Ronde, Mich., on Jan. 5, 1835, 
of a family of New England patriots, she went Hast for her edu- 
cation in a Massachusetts seminary and an Ohio college and the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University, at Canton, N. Y. 
She was ordained a minister of the Universalist Church at 
Malone, N. Y., in 1863, said to be the first woman ordained by a 
regularly constituted ecclesiastical body. 

In 1866 Mrs. Brown-Willis first met Susan B. Anthony and 
from a rather passive devotee of women’s rights was changed 
into a fighter for the cause. In the following year, when a Re- 
publican Legislature in Kansas submitted to the vote of the 
people a proposition to amend the State Constitution by strik- 
ing out the word “‘male’’ (the first time the men of any state had 
been asked to vote upon such a measure), suffrage leaders saw an 
opportunity and cast about for a suitable campaigner to send to 
Kansas. They chose the Rev. Olympia Brown. 

When the campaign was over she returned to preaching in 
New England, but continued to be actively interested in woman 
suffrage and all matters affecting women workers. In 1873 
she married John Henry Willis. By mutual agreement she re- 
tained her maiden name. 

She left New England in 1878 and took a pastorate at 
Racine, Wis. Later she was made president of the Wisconsin 
Equal Suffrage Association and vice-president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

In 1912, at the age of seventy-seven, when Kansas again 
was to vote on woman suffrage, Mrs. Brown-Willis took part 
in the campaign that finally landed the Sunflower State in the 
list of those granting suffrage to both sexes. She continued active 
until the national suffrage victory in 1920.— New York Times. 

The funeral was held at the Thronson funeral parlors, 
Racine, Wis., Oct. 27, with the Rev. Luther Riley Robinson in 
charge. Interment was in Mound Cemetery, Racine. 

Mrs. Willis is survived by a daughter, Prof. Gwendolyn 
Brown Willis of Bryn Mawr and a son, Dr. Parker Willis. 

* * * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


A glorious day, the hills ablaze with autumnal coloring, 
marked the opening of the New Hampshire Universalist sessions 
at Claremont, Oct. 5, with that of the Sunday School Convention. 

Wednesday, Oct. 6, a new feature was introduced. Infor- 
mally the Superintendent, the Rev. Geo. F. Fortier, conducted 
a forum under title of ‘“The Superintendent’s Hour.’’ Any one 
could speak what was in his mind, and say ‘‘What I would do 
were I Superintendent.” 

The Convention was called to order at 10 a. m., the presi- 
dent, Col. Geo. E. Danforth, presiding. Dr. van Schaick ad- 
dressed the Convention, telling his experiences as an editor, and 
outlining his plans and purposes for the Christian Leader. 

The period from 1 to 3.80 p.m. was used by the Woman’s 
Missionary Association, the president, Mrs. Anna B. Parkhurst, 
presiding. Reports showed good work by the Mission Circles. 
The Rev. Asa M. Bradley traced the progress of the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association. Officers elected: President, 
Mrs. May L. Houghton; vice-president, Mrs. Kate W. Chase; 
secretary, Mrs. Arlene J. Cate; treasurer, Mrs. Florence Fisher. 

At 4 p.m. the annual sermon was given by the Rev. Owen 
R. Washburn, followed by holy communion administered by 
the Superintendent. Soloists: Mrs. Weston A. Cate and Mrs, 
Geo. F. Fortier. 

At the evening session, President Danforth presiding, 
addresses were given by Dr. Frank W. Merrick, Director of 
Church Finance for the National Layman’s Committee, and the 
Rev. Edwin P. Wood, minister at Brattleboro, Vt., and Hinsdale, 
N.H. Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 

“Thursday morning, Oct. 7, reports of committees, dis- 
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cussions, and election of officers. The outstanding features of 
the period were the discussion and tentative adoption of a new 
policy for handling permanent funds, the establishing of a per- 
manent fund, a memorial to the deceased president, Robert L. 
Whitney, the income to be devoted to missionary enterprise in 
New Hampshire, a measure inaugurated during Mr. Whitney’s 
administration, and in which he was deeply interested; a plan 
for a series of historic pilgrimages, summer fellowship meetings, 
the marking of spots of historic interest, and systematic collec- 
tion of data bearing on the early years of Universalist progress 
in New Hampshire; and a system of periodic visitations to the 
parishes by the Superintendent. 

Officers elected: President, Geo. E. Danforth, Nashua; vice- 
president, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; secretary, Rev. Asa M. 
Bradley, Kingston; treasurer, Robert N. French, Nashua; trus- 
tee for one year, Elmer E. French, Manchester; for two years, 
J. Edward Richardson, Dover; for three years, Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, Concord. Committee on Fellowship: Rev. H. A. Park- 
hurst, Woodsville; Rev. C. B. Etsler, Claremont; Fred S. Leon- 
ard, Hinsdale; Henry A. Stevens, Manchester; Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern, Manchester. Preacher of annual sermon, Rev. Harry F. 
Shook. Trustee of Publishing House for three years, Rev. Asa 
M. Bradley. Place of meeting in 1927, Woodsville. 

Several prominent lay workers had died during the year: 

Robert L. Whitney, of Marlboro, active in all branches of 
church services from his youth; for many years on the Executive 
Committee of the Convention, and, at the time of his death, 
president. j 

Andrew S. Hall, Dover. In 1883 as treasurer of the parish 
he received the keys of the newly erected church edifice. At the 
time of his death in 1925 he was still treasurer. 

Henry L. Page, Marlboro. Moderator of parish and for 
many years treasurer. 4 

Mrs. Myra L. Farr, West Chesterfield. Secretary-treas- 
urer of Cheshire Association, clerk of West Chesterfield parish. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. Plumb, Kensington, was for seventeen years 
secretary of the Rockingham Association, and for a longer 
period and at the time of her death of the Kensington parish. 


* * * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
Alice M. Stevens 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Universalist 
Sunday School Association was held in Claremont, Oct. 5, 
the president, the Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, presiding. 

The devotional service was conducted by Rev. C. B. Etsler, 
pastor of the Claremont church. The Rev. John Ratcliff of 
Beverly spoke on “Teacher Training,” and the Rev. Harry F. 
Shook of Concord reported on the Convention in Philadelphia. 

In the afternoon there were short talks on Summer Insti- 
tutes, followed by an address by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain 
of Boston, on “Elementary Work.” She also conducted a “Round 
Table on Methods.” 

The business session followed, the secretary reporting six- 
teen schools with a membership jof 850, and all quotas paid. 

Among the recommendations adopted were the following: 
that the Association continue its policy of paying one-half the 
expense of one delegate from each Universalist Sunday school 
to one of the nearest Summer Institutes; that the Association 
pay the expenses of one member of the Executive Board to the 
next General Sunday School Association; that the Executive 
Board study the short term Sunday School Institutes, particu- 
larly as adopted by the Maine Sunday School Association, with 
a view to making use of a similar series. 

Officers elected: President, Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua; 
vice-president, Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. 
Alice M. Stevens, Kingston; treasurer, Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
Concord; member executive board, Miss Mary Bartlett, Man- 
chester. 

The devotions were conducted in the evening by the Rey. 
A. W. Altenbern, of Manchester, and the closing address was 
given by the Rev. Frank Wade Smith, Methodist, Nashua. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE HISTORIAN OF THE WINCHESTER CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

J regret very much being away when you were in Winchester; 
I should have been very glad to meet you in my home where, in 
days of the past, many of our old Universalist ministers have 
been entertained. To tell you I very much enjoy your ‘“Jo- 
hannes’’ letters is simply to repeat what you must hear from 
many. The Winchester article, of course, is of much interest, 
though my own name can not add much to the interest. Am 
glad for your account of the church building, which lacks much 
of the sacredness and memories of the old church, the burning 
of which hurt so much. The town hall was beneath and the 
cause of the fire. We are very grateful to every one who helped 
give us the new church. It is true repairs must be made, and we 
hope in some way to do this. It being the old site is why we 
placed the new building there. Mistakes were made which 
we hope to remedy. In speaking of the old ministers you failed to 
name Wm. S. Balch, who married my mother’s sister, and Dr. 
Sawyer at one time studied in town with Mr. Balch. Mr. Priest 
was a young man, self-made, and went from our parish. These 
are minor things. I would have been glad to talk with you, 
though my own information is slight. 

Thank you for the article and your interest for us. I hope 
you may give us many more. I can not keep house without 
the Leader, and only wish more were taken in our parish. My 
parents passed away some years ago, leaving me the last of the 
family in the old home. The house was built in 1803, a year 
we think about. I hope some time I may meet you and hear 
you speak, 

J.Grace Alexander. 

Winchester, N. H. 

* * 


FINE EXAMPLE OF CHURCH FEDERATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following circular letter sent out by the Christian 
League of Methuen, Mass., should interest the readers of the 
Christian Leader as an example of co-operation amongst the 
churches of a community. The Christian League of Methuen is 
the oldest federation of churches in the United States. It was 
formed in 1884 by the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal and Universalist churches, and has been in continuous 
action ever since. It is now composed, in addition to the above, 
of an Episcopal, three Primitive Methodist and three Com- 
munity churches. It is interested actively in the moral and 
religious affairs of the community and the greatest harmony pre- 
vails. This circular letter is only one of the many lines of co- 
operation. 

W.L.S.G. 


The Christian League of Methuen 


The Christian League of Methuen, ever pressing forward in 
ways of co-operation and unity among the ministers and churches, 
has at a recent meeting of the executive committee expressed 
unanimous approval of doing away with special services for 
community organizations in the morning at the competitive in- 
vitation of the ministers. 

The Christian League unanimously supported the following 
motion and requested a committee of three to notify the principal 
of the high school and the various fraternal organizations of the 
town of its action. 

Whereas, the ministers and churches of Methuen have long 
felt the present situation of special organizations of the town 
expecting competitive invitations to attend divine service to be 
opposed to the spirit and practise of Christian unity, and, 

Whereas, the method that has been in operation in the past 
has been detrimental to the morning service of all the churches 
other than the one holding the special service, and, 

Whereas, the scattered condition of the churches makes it 
impossible for the ministers of some churches ever to participate 


as hosts to special organizations, and therefore deprives them 
of the opportunity of appearing at such a service, and, 

Whereas, the object of the League is to arrange services where 
all the ministers of the League may eva before the people on 
the same platform, 

Be it resolved, that the ministers and ace of the Chris- 
tian League of Methuen express to the principal of the high 
school and the various organizations the request that they notify 
the Christian League through the president or secretary of their 
desire to hold a service, stating the day; that it be understood 
that such services will be held at a time when all the ministers 
can be present; that it shall be left to the executive committee 
of the League to designate a church of sufficient size and central 
locality for the service and to appoint a minister of the League, 
according to a plan of rotation, to preach the sermon. 

By the Committee: 
Egbert W. A. Jenkinson, President, 
Walter L. S. Gilcreast, Secretary, 
Oliver B. Lovd. 


* * 


THE FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR HARMON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish your readers could have attended the services at 
Rindge, N. H., in connection with the funeral of the late Pro- 
fessor Harmon of Tufts College, an account of whose death ap- 
peared in your issue of Sept. 25. He had not seen many of his 
friends for a long time, as he had a long and painful illness. As 
your readers know, the body was taken by motor to Tufts Col- 
lege and then to Adams, Mass., for burial. The Rev. Myron 
L.-Cutler of East Jaffrey, N. H., read appropriate passages of 
scripture at his home in Rindge and offered a beautiful and up- 
lifting prayer. The house was well filled with neighbors. Then 
something happened which I shall never forget. Mrs. Harmon 
from her seat spoke and thanked the minister for the service 
which he had rendered, saying that what had been said was exactly 
what her husband believed. She then made a few simple, beauti- 
ful remarks of her own along the same line. Neighbors who 
were gathered, asked and answered questions concerning death, 
the unreasonable fear that we have of it and the faith in a future 
life. This may sound strange, but it was a pleasant, cheerful, 
helpful little conference with Mrs. Harmon taking the lead. It 
made an impression that I shall never forget. 

New Hampshire. 
* * 
GLAD TO BE CORRECTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Oct. 9, in connection with an article on the 
work of Dr. Perkins in Tyan occur these words: “The Lynn 
church has had among its pastors, Dr. James M. Pullman, who 
served it for eighteen years, Dr. John Coleman Adams, who 
was there four years, under whose leadership the present church 
building was erected, and Dr. Elbridge Gerry Brooks, who was 
pastor for ten years.” 

With the exception of one clause, these statements are doubt- 
less correct, but the whole seems like Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. The three men referred to were large men. They were all 
Doctors of Divinity, and yet in their midst without any embel- 
lishment to his name, at least in his Lynn days, towered up 
another man to leave out whom in this list seems hardly just. 

Charles W. Biddle may not have been a brilliant preacher, 
but for something like seventeen years, beginning in 1862, he 
spoke his message, comforted the distressed and the bereaved, 
and went about doing good, in Lynn. 

And he it was—not Dr. Adams—during whose pastorate 
the new church on Nahant Street was built. The parish migrated 
from the old church on Union Street to its new home six or seven 
years before Dr. Adams began his Lynn work. Even if no 
college was swift to find Mr. Biddle, he was a power in Lynn and 
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he won many hearts. This writing, however, was not planned 
to be a eulogy but to set things right. If the question is raised, 
“Who is your authority for the above?” it is perhaps a sufficient 
answer to say, “I was there.” 
Frank W. Whippen. 
Kingston, N. H. 


* * 


A LETTER TO DR. LOWE 


Dear Brother Lowe: 

Enclosed find report for quarter ending Sept. 30. You will 
notice that the Church of Our Father was closed during the 
month of August. As August was a very warm month, and both 
congregation and pastor were in need of a vacation, it was voted 
to close the church for the month. 

Then in September came the hurricane, the most destructive 
ever known in the state of Florida. We are all grateful that no 
lives were lost here, and no serious injuries; but there was much 
loss of property—the unroofing of houses, trees uprooted or 
broken, chimneys blown down, and some houses and other build- 
ings swept from their foundation. The sea-wall was destroyed, 
letting in the water of the bay into the city for five blocks at a 
depth of from two to three feet. Wharves were blown from their 
spiling, and shipping generally was liited from anchor and moor- 
ings, and much of it destroyed. Some vessels grounded, and 
are still in their sand cradles. 

I am sorry to say that as a church, we are crippled. The 
church building was considerably damaged, mostly by water, 
though it was moved several inches on its foundations. Doors 
and windows are generally out of plumb. 

All of our people have suffered more or less from the storm. 
The Bickfords can not repair their loss for less than $200, the 
Millers theirs for several hundred. Others have lost a good 
deal less, but none could afford to lose. < 

There will be no Florida Convention this year. We ex- 
pected to hold one in Pensacola, but it is simply out of the 
question, now. I am in doubt as to what the outcome will be. 
We are a little dazed, but not discouraged. We expect to 
“carry on.” 

Albert C. White. 

Pensacola, Florida. 

* * 
MORNING WORSHIP THE PROPERTY OF THOSE WHO 
PAY FOR IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The awkward manner of excluding the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor to the Detroit Convention from 
the pulpits of the city, where they had been invited to speak, 
the Universalist church not sharing the blunder, has evoked 
much severe comment. 

Morning worship in any church is not the property of the 
clergyman in charge, but of the parish members. They pay for 
and have a moral right to receive a Christian message from the 
pastor or a message of similar import from some clergyman in 
good standing. Neither the clergy nor the officers of a church 
have any right to risk a failure of the delivery of such a message. 
At Detroit the men invited to occupy the pulpits were, many of 
them, not only not in accord with the churches to which they 
were invited as teachers and leaders, for the day, but they are 
opposed to the churches in that they stand for the making of 
intoxicating liquors more readily obtainable and, in some in- 
stances, for the establishing of a class rule which is fundamentally 
un-Christian, as the churches inviting them interpret Christian- 
ity. In so far as a clergyman ventures to substitute a layman’s 
work for his own he is bound to take care that the work he is 
hired to do, the tasks he is pledged to do when ordained, are per- 
formed. 

There is nothing in being a delegate at a labor convention 
which necessarily implies the talent or the spirit to do the werk 
of a Christian minister. Delegates at Detroit should not have 
been invited except as they were known to favor the standards 
of temperance and morals which the churches inviting them are 


seeking to strengthen. The congregation of any Christian 
church comes on Sunday morning to the church in an effort to 
leave behind the burdens of grief and care, while in the con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence and Love they readjust their 
aching mental shoulders and prepare to bear more perfectly, 
with less pain and soreness, the weight of this world’s trounles. 
They come in order that, in some measure, they may feel the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and that they may obtain the wis- 
dom of God and such information as will tend to unify their 
powers and aid them to avoid troubles and temptations. No 
clergyman or board has a right to take that opportunity away 
from the congregation. The clergy who invite agnostics, atheists, 
advocates of new forms of government or of revolution in in- 
dustry, and use their talks as substitutes for the Christian mes- 
sage they are hired to deliver, are not faithful to their ordina- 
tion pledges nor to the men and women who pay them their 
salaries. If a minister thinks any particular layman may in- 
struct or arouse his people he has ample opportunity to throw 
open his chureh during the week for a lecture, announce that 
lecture and invite the public to listen. 

The remedy for the problem of lay preachers in the church 
is to stop indiscriminate and thoughtless invitations to men of all 
sorts of views, such as were foolishly given at Detroit, and con- 
fine the Sunday morning services to those ministrations for 
which the churches are maintained. : 

; Owen R. Washburn. 

Marlboro, N. H. 
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FROM A LOYAL FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I never need notifying that my subscription to the Christian 
Leader has nearly expired, for I always renew it, and shall want 
it as long as I am here, but I am now eighty-seven years old. 
I subscribed for the Star im the West more than fifty years ago, 
and have had its successors ever since. When a girl in Massa- 
chusetts my father took the Christian Freeman and Family Visitor, 
and I learned to love Universalist literature. 

I rejoice to learn that the Y. P. C. U. are extending efforts 
to enlarge subscriptions to the paper, It certainly is valuable 
and I wish for their and your success. Enclosed you will find 
post office order for one year renewal. 

Mrs. L. T. Ballou. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


WE ARE GRATEFUL FOR THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you or some clerical reader of your magazine 
can enlighten me on a question relative to a passage in the Old 
Testament. 

The text in mind is Psalm 147 : 4: “He (Jehovah) telleth 
the number of the stars; he calleth them all by their names.” 
Knowing that both the original tongues in which the Bible was 
written abound in imagery, I have thought the above quotation 
may express a beautiful pastoral figure of an Oriental shepherd 
leading forth his flock, whose number he knows perfectly, and 
the members of which he addresses intimately by name. _ 

As a lover of the poetry in the Grand Old Book, I will be 
pleased to know whether or not my interpretation of this por- 
tion of it is correct. 

A Liberal. 


* * 


MORE ORNITHOLOGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A communication from Harold Niles in the Leader of Oct. 9 
enumerates the following birds seen by him in Colorado during 
the past summer: hummingbird, wren, coyote, trout, and Ray 
Cranmer. Colorado, being two-thirds west, contains some rare 
species, but the real seeker after strange forms, both with and 
without wings, should come to California. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


‘The Screen Story of Jesus 


On Aug. 24 the first crank was turned in the production of 
Cecil DeMille’s picture, ‘“The King of Kings,” which deals with 
the story of Jesus, and in connection a prayer service was held 
in which Mr. DeMille invited representatives of several de- 
nominations to participate. With the present development of 
the motion picture art and the reverent way in which the pic- 
ture has been undertaken it is felt that the widespread prejudice 
against depicting the person of Jesus on the screen can be over- 
come. Great care has been exercised to prevent offense, and the 
producers are sure that the picture will be a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the power of the screen in carrying the religious message. 


Exciting Archeology 


Mr. Jagadish Chandra Chatterji, an authority on Hindu 
philosophy and history and formerly Director of Oriental Re- 
search and Archeology in Kashmir, has come to America for 
further study and research work in American universities on the 
subject of the origin of the Aryan, Semitic and Sumerian races 
as revealed in the Vedas of the Hindus and in other ancient 
traditions. While investigating the history and origin of cer- 
tain branches of Hindu thought Mr. Chatterji came to discover 
what he believes to be the “missing link’”’ between the Aryan 
and Semitic cultures. He has found evidence in the Vedas 
which convinces him that the two races lived originally in close 
relations with one another round about Pontus and the high- 
lands of Armenia, where, in the Valley of the Araxes, there was 
located, according to certain well-known traditions, the real 
Garden of Eden, and which was also, Mr. Chatterji finds, the 
original Holy Land of the ancestors of both the Hindus and the 
people of Persia. 

It is well known that scholars have recognized a remarkable 
similarity, even in details, between certain aspects in the stories 
of Christ and Krishna; and the result has been that one of them 
has been regarded as borrowed from the other, either the Krishna 
story from the Gospels or the Jesus story from Hindu sources, 
according to the various predilections and view-points of the 
writers and scholars. Others have gone much farther and have 
regarded both stories as puremyths. Mr. Chatterji holds he can 
throw, from Hindu sources, a great deal of light on this problem 
and can even prove, from the same sources, that Jesus was not 
only an historic person, but had close relations with certain 
sections of the ancestors of the Hindus; and that the Christ and 
Krishna stories are but two different versions of one and the 
same original tale, which is not a myth, but relates to a great 
historic event, which, however, took place neither in Palestine 
nor in India, but in the common homeland of Armenia, and at a 
time long anterior to the beginning of the Christian era. This 
finding of Mr. Chatterji’s will easily explain the otherwise curi- 
ous statement in the New Testament that Jesus belonged to the 
order of Melchizedek, who is also spoken of as a contemporary of 
Abraham. It will explain likewise several obvious references, 
in the past tense, to Jesus in certain Psalms and other Old Tes- 
tament documents centuries older than the supposed date of 
Christ. It will further show why there is hardly any real and 
authentic contemporary evidence for the existence of Jesus about 
the beginning of the Christian era—a fact which has led many a 
scholar to question that Jesus was ever a historic character at all. 


Who and What Are Christians? 

Dean Charles R. Brown of the Yale School of Divinity, 
speaking to two thousand delegates to the Methodist Men’s 
Conference recently, declared that it is no longer possible to 
“separate the Christian sheep from the pagan goats’’ according 
to membership in any organization or adherence to any partic- 
ular creed. He cited Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, a Roman 
Catholic, John G. Patton, a Scotch Presbyterian missionary, 
and William Booth, head of the Salvation Army, as examples of 


true Christians, saying that it is a person’s attitude toward 
Christ and his determination to carry on Christ’s work that 
makes a Christian, ‘no matter what may be his church affilia- 
tions or his particular theological beliefs.”’ © 


Chicago Y. M.C. A. 


One of the largest hotel systems in any city in the world is 
claimed by the Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago, 
which operates the famous Y. M. C. A. Hotel there. In its hotel 
and its twelve branches, the Chicago Y. M. C. A. now has 8,905 
residence rooms with 4,475 beds. 

Contracts have been let, according to an announcement, 
for a 750-room addition to the hotel at a cost of $1,250,000, to 
be completed by June 1, 1927. Thus expanded to 2,568 rooms, 
the hotel will become one of the largest in the world. Other 
branches now under construction will add, when completed, 
1,700 residence rooms, making a total of 5,606 rooms available 
for young men in Chicago. 


Congregational Churches in Miami 


The Congregationalist publishes a letter from Miami which 
says that the Congregational church at Miami Beach seems 
to have suffered the most damage, that the church at Cocoanut 
Grove had damage to its pipe organ, the First Church at Miami 
is slghtly damaged, the Arch Creek church is “damaged enough 
to make the members feel the time has come to change its loca- 
tion to another place in a new development,” and that Coral 
Gables does not seem to be so badly damaged. 

None of the churches were covered with tornado insurance, 
The policies on household goods, likewise, were made to cover 
fire, only, so that the losses are total. Every Congregational 
minister in the area lost his library and wearing apparel. 

Mr. Powell, the minister at Coral Gables, opened his church 
for the Red Cross and gave himself to that work. Mr. Ward, 
pastor of the First Church of Miami, served as a major in the 
National Guard which guarded the hurricane area. Mr. King 
of Miami Beach Community Church served on a citizens’ relief 
committee. 


Bryan University 


Ground is to be broken for the construction of the adminis- 
tration buildings of Bryan University on Nov. 5. Governor 
Austin Peay of Tennessee will receive the site for the university 
from its donors with appropriate ceremonies. The university 
has received the gift of a library of seven hundred volumes from 
the estate of the late Rev. A. H. Kistler, former Methodist minis- 
ter of Chicago. Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, has donated a large oil painting of her father to 
be hung in a special room set apart as a memorial to him. 


A Plea for Fair Play 


A hundred prominent citizens of Boston have endorsed an 
appeal for equal opportunity for negroes in securing employment, 
which has been sent by the president and secretary of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches and Religious Organizations. 
Separate letters have been sent to employers and managers, on 
the one hand, and to the State Federation of Labor, the Boston 
Central Labor Union, and the Trade Councils of Greater Boston, 
on the other. 

The letter to the employers states that ‘‘an increasing num- 
ber of our colored people are graduating from high schools and 
colleges and are offering their experience and trained ability 
to those of us who are seeking workers of all grades and de- 
scriptions. Numerous instances already exist of employers who 
have taken into their employ colored men and women with no 
detriment to their business. Does it not appeal to you as a matter 
of fair play that the negro be given economic opportunities?” 

The letter to the labor union bodies says: “We find oppor- 
tunities somewhat limited and discrimination sometimes prac- 
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tised by the employers—and on the part of the negro, the fear 
of discrimination. We request that due consideration be given 
to this subject. We are glad that trade unions assert that they 
show no discrimination because of race, and we hope that no 
employee will give the employer any reason to think that the 
question of color need be considered. . . . Please bring these 
letters to the attention of your body.” 

Twenty-one ministers are among the signers of the letter. 


Y.M.C. A. Budget 

The National Council of the Y. M. C. A. has announced its 
budget for 1927 as approximately $54,000,000. The national 
council itself will call for $4,104,000, about $20,000 more than 
last year, to be expended directly through local and state or- 
ganizations. Missionary work under the home board will re- 
ceive approximately $1,000,000; under the foreign board, approxi- 
mately $1,500,000, and the balance will go to educational enter- 
prises, the physical program and building and recreational facili- 
ties and maintenance. 


Colleges in the Near East 

Four hundred young women, a large percentage of them 
Turkish, have entered the Constantinople Woman’s College. 
Among them are the daughters of the Governor and the Deputy 
of Constantinople, of the military commanders of Constanti- 
nople and Smyrna and of the Chief of Police of Sivas. Enroll- 
ment at Robert College, Constantinople, totals 690 this year. 
Turks are in the lead in the student body, 310 having enrolled. 
One hundred students are enrolled in the Engineering School, 
thirty of whom are sent by the Turkish government. 


Dr. Fosdick Comments 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick recently came out strongly 
in support of our ratifying the Lausanne Treaty, and gave out an 
interview in which he said that nothing in the Near East gave 
him so much encouragement as the Near East colleges. “As 
for the American University of Beirut, I enjoyed there one of the 
most thrilling visits of my year’s journey. The work being car- 
ried on there is at the very top among the most admirable ex- 
amples of effective missionary service I have ever seen. The 
student body is a compound of many churches and religions 
and the spirit of mutual good-will and open-mindedness, the 
freecom of discussion and the responsiveness of Moslem and 
Christian alike to a message which presents Christ, distinguish- 
ing him from the appalling paganism of historic Christianity, 
are exhilarating. Few places exist to-day where support can be 
given to missionary work with so much assurance of a large 
return in effective usefulness as the American college in Beirut.” 


Protestant Missionaries 


The Christian Evangelist says that all Protestant foreign 
fields have some 30,000 missionaries. The number has almost 
doubled since 1900. They go out from 139 societies. Many are 
physicians and nurses, a form of service which is steadily grow- 
ing. Many are teachers, for on Protestant fields to-day no fewer 
than 2,500,000 children are under Christian training. The 
United States leads all the rest of the world in amount of money 
sent to these foreign fields. The sum has now reached $47,000,000 
a year, and steadily increases. 


Dr. Norwood’s Mission for World Peace 


Dr. Norwood, minister of the City Temple, London, has 
returned from his two months’ speaking tour in the United 
States and has started his six months’ Mission for World Peace 
in England. He is to preach in eleven Anglican churches, in- 
cluding four cathedrals, and twenty Free churches, and address 
more than 200 public meetings. 


Church Overlapping 

The missionary agencies of the State of New York under the 
leadership of a Cornell professor have inaugurated a series of 
careful studies dealing with the church conditions in three coun- 
ties of Central New York, including the cities of Ithaca and 
Utica. Leading pastors and every missionary official in the 


counties are to meet experts from the general societies and go 
thoroughly into the matter of neglected fields and overchurched 
ones. It is felt that this plan will help to eliminate waste and 
effect consolidations where possible. Special attention will be 
given to rural situations. 


The Bishop of London 


The Bishop of London, who has been making a tour of the 
United States, recently addressed the New York State Chamber. 
of Commerce. “He declared,” says the New York World, com- 
menting editorially on his address, “that his church is ‘ground 
down by poverty.’ The once well-to-do in England, the Chris- 
tian gentlefolk who made the Anglican communion prosperous, 
have no money, and since the war he has consecrated only two 
new churches. Bishop Ingram and the clergy must face a new 
and distressing set of conditions. 

“Nobody is better equipped to deal with these conditions 
than the man who succeeded Dr. Creighton as Bishop of Lon- 
don twenty-five years ago. The Church of England had been 
led by a group of brilliant scholars—Temple, Liddon, Stanley, 
Tait; Bishop Creighton himself was famous for his ‘History of 
the Papacy.’ Dr. Ingram, the new Bishop, was neither a learned 
author nor eloquent preacher. But he had been one of the group 
which under Arnold Toynbee made the settlement-house move- 
ment so fruitful; he had been in charge of Oxford House in the 
East End; he was a disciple of Charles Booth, who in his “Life 
of the People” showed that one-third of the million inhabitants 
of the London slums had not enough to live upon; and with such 
persons as Lord Crewe, Mrs. Barnett and Robert Hunter he was 
one of the founders of the Hampstead Garden Suburb. No 
Anglican minister knows more about the poor man’s London—a 
knowledge worth moré in his high administrative office than Dr. 
Creighton’s erudition. Such a man would at any time have a 
good deal to impart to American churchmen. In these days of 
swollen urban prosperity he ought to be able to bring us a re- 
minder of the responsibilities that accompany superabundant 
wealth.” 


The Radio Pastor of Maine 

Under auspices of Station WCSH, Portland, a so-called 
radio parish was organized last spring. Now “the voice on the 
air’ has materialized. A unique service was held at City Hall, 
Portland, Oct. 24, where the radio pastor, the Rev. Howard O. 
Hough, met his people. Mr. Hough had just previously resigned 
the pastorate of the Advent Christian Church of Portland to de- 
vote his time to the radio parish, by which he is solely supported, 
moreover, through subscriptions of his unseen listeners. 

Among the speakers and guests of honor who assisted Mr. 
Hough in his project on Oct. 24, were Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
president of Bowdoin College; the Rev. James F. Albion, D.D., 
of the First Universalist Church at Brunswick; Neal W. Allen, 
chairman of the Portland City Council; Henry F. Merrill of the 
directorate of the Port of Portland; Harry A. Brinkerhoff, city 
manager, and Dr. H. E. Thompson, member of the International 
Sunday School Committee. 


In a Line 

The Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, D. D., has been inaugurated 
president of the Auburn Theological Seminary. . .. The 
Lutheran United Church of America has appointed a special 
commission to inquire into the relation between science and re- 
ligion and offer its findings as an authoritative statement to the 
biennial convention in 1928. . . . Dr. Carl Patton of the First 
Congregational Church in Los Angeles, Calif., has accepted the 
professorship of homiletics in Chicago Theological Seminary 
and Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins of the First Congregational Church 
in Detroit has been appointed to the corresponding position in 
Auburn Theological Seminary. . . . Dr. Ernest Guthrie, former 
president of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, has 
accepted a call to the leadership of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society, Congregational. .. . Dr. Rufus M. Jones, professor 
of Philosophy at Haverford College, has been addressing large 
groups of students in China and is on his way to India. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity 
By Granville Hicks. The Macmillan 

Company. $1.50. 

Granville Hicks, Literary Editor of the 
Christian Leader, has written a valuable 
little book of 140 pages entitled “Eight 
Ways of Looking at Christianity.” 

Few men have had better opportunities 
to find out the main trends of thought in 
the field of religion than Mr. Hicks. No- 
body has set down in as clear, compact 
form the reasons for belief or unbelief of 
the main types of thinkers. Mr. Hicks 
takes eight characters, brings them to- 
gether in a house party, and has them dis- 
cuss religion before the study fire. The 
characters are: 1, a Catholic; 2, a Funda- 
mentalist; 3, a Modernist; 4, a Unitarian; 
5, a Religious Scientist; 6, an Agnostic 
Scientist; 7, an English Instructor, and, 8, 
an Artist. 

Among the questions discussed are: 
“Ts Religion a Way of Life, a Way of 
Superstition or a Way of Belief?” “The 
Authority of the Bible,” “The Authority 
of the Church,” “The Deity of Jesus,” 
“Science and Religion,’ ““The Church and 
the Social Gospel,” and “The Future of 
the Church.” 

By using the method of debate, 
heavy arguments are lightened up and 
made interesting. The reader is brought 
‘into contact with first-class minds in 
several fields of thought who are informed 
-and positive but also fair. They are 
gentlemen and they debate like gentle- 
men. 

One would have to dig deeply into 
quite a library of books to get the facts 
-which Mr. Hicks brings out in this con- 
-cise Way. 

The author takes great pains to be 
fair to the characters with whom he might 
be supposed to disagree the most violent- 
ly, and also to make them likable. He 
makes one wonder at times if in fact he 
does not like Catholics and Fundamental- 
ists much better than people who have the 
modern standpoint but who still stick by 
the church. One is tempted to believe 
that he himself holds enthusiastically to 
the standpoint of Cleaves, the English 
instructor. If so, he displays not only 
genuine scholarship but elasticity of 
mind and imagination in throwing himself 
-so fully into the arguments of the other 
characters. 

It is Cleaves in fact with whose views 
this reviewer finds it most difficult to be 
patient. And it is on a Cleaves note that 
the book ends—the church done for, and 
‘the general outlook about as drab and 
-cheerless as the fourth-rate boarding house 
-where Cleaves lives. 

Cleaves is interested in religion, re- 
smarkably well informed on church his- 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


tory past and present, up on the fine 
shades of distinction between the dogmas, 
not at all indifferent to the fate of the 
church, but sure that it is doomed. 

When we examine the reasons he gives 
we find that, historically speaking, he 
regards Christianity merely as a system of 
salvation based on the dogmas of the in- 
spiration of the Bible, the deity of Christ 
and salvation through Christ. - 

This being Christianity, those who re- 
ject or modify these dogmas are not 
Christians. These modifications would 
disrupt the church. The church ean not 
change its form rapidly enough to fore- 
stall losing its grip, and even if it could 
change it would lose out just the same, 
for vast numbers are learning the truth, 
which is that one can live a rational, 
moral and happy life without the church. 

Ignoring the fact that historically speak- 

ing Christianity is a great social force and 
a way of life—instead of a mere scheme 
of salvation—Cleaves goes on to say that 
he holds to the old pagan conceptions of 
truth, beauty and goodness, and adds: 
f& “I find only fragments of truth, no 
beauty, and frequently a perverted kind 
of goodness in the churches. But in 
science—and also in literature and art—I 
find truth; in art again I find beauty; and 
in philanthropy, social service, and wrest- 
ling with my own job I find plenty of 
opportunity for goodness.” 

‘But look here,’ said Priest, “what 
about the social enterprise of the church?” 

“T think the church might well sur- 
render all its enterprises to other bodies, 
who would carry on the work more ef- 
ficiently.” 

Admitting that the best of truth we 
have is fragmentary, and that often 
“churchianity,” as it has been called, is 
“perverted goodness,” the brilliant Cleaves 
seems to have slipped badly in finding no 
beauty in the institution which in the 
Middle Ages often was a city of refuge 
for beauty, and in all ages and lands has 
created characters which are ideals of 
beauty and goodness. 

One can not help wishing that Cleaves 
had seen more churches where the ser- 
vices had not been ‘mere irreverences,” 
the prayer ‘‘an insult,’”’ the musie “a blas- 
phemy.” 

But although each of the seven charac- 
ters besides Cleaves might make similar 
reservations based on regret that the book 
does not end triumphantly for his own ism 
or hobby, each probably would say -he 
had been fairly dealt with and each would 
find the report of these conversations even 
more stimulating and helpful than the 
originals talks might have been. For the 
advantage in the book is that we have the 
thought caught and fasterled. We can 
stop on it until we get it. We can go back 
to it later on. Those who get this little 
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book will want to do precisely that, which 
is tribute enough to pay to any book. 
vs J. VoS. 
* * 
Business and the Church 
Edited by Jerome Davis. The Century 

Company. $2.50. 

Here is a volume for the tired business 
man that will make him still more tired. 
For he can not dismiss it as he does the 
utterances of preachers and professors by 
saying the writers do not know anything 
about business. 

He can not even make himself believe 
that, when he finds chapters written by 
Henry Ford, Roger Babson, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Henry Dennison, Edward 
A. Filene and Arthur Nash. But he may 
not enjoy being told that when he has 
finished with materials and machines and 
is ready for golf, his day’s work is only 
half done; that whatever his accountant 
tells him his business is morally bank- 
rupt unless he is humanly as well as in- 
dustrially efficient. 

Here are discussions of labor unions and 
wage scales and industrial psychology and 
index numbers and production units and 
many other things that will send the 
preacher scurrying to the dictionary, and 
with opinions diverging to contradiction, 
yet with a fundamental agreement that 
after all it is the business of business 
to make men as well as money. Quite 
possibly it would be suppressed as revo- 
lutionary propaganda if published anony- 
mously. 

Yet its fundamental thesis was old 
two thousand years ago. It is that the 
true function of human society is to get 
the will of God done on earth, a doctrine 
that is still revolutionary and violently 
unwelcome to those neo-pagans who call 
themselves realists. 

Preachers who have discovered that - 
Christianity is a way of life and not simply 
a body of doctrine will find this volume 
vitally helpful. Those “employers and 
labor leaders who dare to be industrial 
pioneers in creating industrial brother- 
hood”’ will find it a helpful guide in the 
wilderness of industrial conflict. 

H.M. 
* ~ 
A Faith for the New Generation 
By James Gordon Gilkey. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

From the point of view of organized 
Christianity I consider this book the most 
dangerous I have read in more than two 
years of reviewing. It is addressed to 
college students, but fortunately there is 
little danger that it will be read by them. 
lf I wanted to alienate a group of students 
from the church I should require them to 
read this book. 

In the first place Dr. Gilkey has written 
in the tone of a kindergarten teacher, 
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Perhaps this tone is successful at the re- 
ligious conferences which he frequently 
addresses, but the pious children that at- 
tend such gatherings are saved any way. 
The students he wants to reach, those 
who are beginning to have doubts or who 
have already severed their connection 
with the church, would be either amused 
or insulted. 

In the second place, Dr. Gilkey has 
nothing new to offer either in doctrine or 
presentation. For example, the entire 
chapter entitled ‘““A Modern Conception 
of God” is based on the argument from 
design. Look at the intricacy of the brain, 
look at the efficiency of a bird’s wing. 
There is a plan; therefore there must be an 
architect. So Gilkey reasons. The ar- 
gument may be good, but it was old when 
Paley rediscovered it, and it has been do- 
ing double duty ever since. Every college 
freshman has heard it innumerable times, 
and if he still doesn’t believe in God, he 
won’t be converted by hearing the same 
old line repeated. Probably his biology 
profs have taught him the stock refutation 
anyway, and he’ll laugh up his sleeve at 
Gilkey, and think him a fool, which proba- 
bly he isn’t. 

The remainder of the book is as puerile 
as the chapter mentioned, with the pos- 
sible exception of the chapter on Jesus. 
Dr. Gilkey gives the most elementary 
arguments for belief in immortality and 
an utterly ridiculous defense of the church. 
If this is his idea of a faith for a new 
generation, he ought to be made to listen 
to a few students some time instead of 
always going around talking to them. 
They’ve had all this and with a lot of them 
it doesn’t go down. The fault may be 
with them, rather than with Gilkey’s 
line of attack, though I doubt it, but even 
if it is that’s no excuse for expecting it to 
work now when it hasn’t worked before. 
If this is all the church has to offer, which 
I hope isn’t true, the new generation is 
gone beyond all hope. 

Gapile 


* * 


The Unity of Faith and Knowledge 


By John A. W. Haas, President of Muhlen- 
berg College. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This work is a 250 page contribution to 
the task of those who seek to make clear 
the difference between facts and inferences; 
who try to show to the inquiring intellect 
that religion does not require ignorance 
nor science a lack of faith. The author 
may well be called a learned man; he has 
thought deeply on important matters 
through a long period of time, if one may 
judge by his work, and has hammered out 
through his contacts with his classes in 
college a series of essays, too solid for the 


average man to read rapidly but delightful © 


in their simple love of truth and forceful 
by virtue of his directness of style. 

The volume consists for the most part 
of fifteen essays—five upon the problems 
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of nature, six upon the problems of mind, 
four upon problems as to values. The 
index is a fair description of the writings. 
“The Mechanics of Matter,” “The Evi- 
dence of the Elements,’ “The Record of 
the Rocks’ and the ‘‘Lift of Life’’ are in 
the group of attempts to deal with nat- 
ural phenomena. Under the heading 
of problems of the mind he has dealt with 
“The Problem of Personality,’ ‘The 
Sphere of Society,” and with language, 
human development and the proper aim 
of education. In speaking of values he 
has treated topics relating to tests of truth, 
the basis of beauty and the demand for 
the Deity. Each chapter closes with a good 
summary of a few lines. As a help to 
understanding all things about which one 
has pondered the book is very valuable. 
It contains facts and opinions as to a great 
number of the fields of natural science, 
religious belief and philosophy. It is full 
of suggestion for further thought and of 
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plainly spoken conclusions. It is con- 
servative without being timid, and will 
make a good addition to the library of the 
preacher, teacher or business man who 
likes to do a little solid reading. 
O. R. W. 
* * 
A Friendly World 

A course of lessons for children under 
six years of age in the Beacon Course. 
The Manual contains Bible stories, orig- 
inal story material and suggestions for 
worship, song and circle talk. With the 
course is an envelope of material for the 
exclusive use of the teacher and an en- 
velope of handwork, pictures and materials. 
for the children. The authors, Miss Ethel 
Franklin and Miss Annie E. Ponsland, are 
kindergartners of wide experience. Pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press. Boston. 
Price, Manual, $1.60. Teachers Ma- 
terial, $1.75. Children’s Material, 90 
cents. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


The 32d annual Convention of the 
W. U. M.S. of New York State was held 
in Auburn, Oct. 6, 1926, with a fine at- 
tendance and an inspiring program. 

The president, Mrs. Alice S. Walker 
of Rochester, presided and the devo- 
tional service was led by Rey. Harriet 
Druley of Nunda. 

There are twenty-two Circles at present 
in the state, whose membership, together 
with the members-at-large and thirty 
life members, gives a total of 695, besides a 
membership of 158 in the Clara Barton 
Guilds. 

Our financial obligatons to the W. N. 
M. A. were nearly met in full, and we 
earnestly strive each year to attain the 
perfect record. 

The president in her address pointed 
out the fact that with increased member- 
ship, more life members, gifts and be- 
quests, and an increased participation in 
the use of the missionary box, the in- 
crease in our state treasury would besuf- 
ficient to meet all deficits. 

Mrs. Walker also advocated the con- 
sideration of the joining of forces of our 
women’s organizations into one associa- 
tion—each group however to have its 
officers and carry on its own departmental 
work. 

She explained, too, the “Doll Messen- 
ger’ plan and urged all Circles to join if 
possible in the movement. 

“The lack of a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility seems to be one of our greatest 
failings,” Mrs. Walker said, ‘‘and we must 
arouse ourselves to the realization that 
we must do our part in this glorious to- 
day, which is ours to do with it as we will.” 

We were particularly happy in having 
with us our national president, Mrs. Grace 


Vajlentyne, who addressed us on the topic, 
“Not Servants but Friends:”’ and by her 
charming personality and inspiring mes- 
sage, I am sure she won many friends for 
the cause of missions. 

We were most interested in hearing of 
her recent trip through North Carolina, as 
it brought us all in closer touch with all 
our Mission points in the South. Pledges 
were received for the Southern Building 
Fund, and others will be added during the 
year. 

Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey of Canton, N. Y., 
superintendent of Mission Study, con- 
ducted a “Class of Methods” which was 
a great benefit to all. She gave a program 
of study for the Circles which combines 
the study books, ‘“Moslem Women” and 
“The Moslem Faces the Future,’ with 
our own denominational interests. Her 
posters and other helps for study were 
invaluable. Mrs. Hersey attended the 
Institute at Northfield this summer. 

During the afternoon Mr. Davenport 
of Auburn rendered a baritone solo which 
was most delightful. 

The Necrology report showed that 
twenty-three members of Circles had passed 
away during the year and three life mem- 
bers—Miss Cornelia Lee, Rochester, Mrs. 
Augusta Reinhart, Rochester, Mrs. E. A. 
Hicks, Bristol. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. Alice S. Walker, Rochester; 
vice-president, Mrs. Lena W. Stevenson, 
Watertown; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. John- 
son, Canandaigua; treasurer, Mrs. Ethel 
C. Vande Walker, Dexter; trustees, Mrs. 
Maud H. Reed, Watertown, for two years; 
Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey, Canton, for one 
year. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
November 7-November 13. 
bridge, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
November 7-November 13. 
N. J.; Bridgeport, Conn. 
Get-Together.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
November 7-November 13. Danvers, 
Mass.; Headquarters; points in Con- 
necticut. 


South- 


Newark, 
(Mid-Year 


* * 


OUR WORSHIP ON ALL SOULS 
SUNDAY 


We are slowly learning that giving to 
others is a part of religious education, and 
that the receiving of an offering ought to 
be an act of worship. The International 
Missionary Offering, taken on All Souls 
Sunday, should be received with dignity. 
Place before the school some symbol of 
Japan, as a flag or a picture. Tell a story 
appropriate to All Souls Day, a story em- 
phasizing God’s all-inclusive love. Ask 
the pupils to present their special envelopes 
as an expression of the spirit of the day. 

* * 


RUMMAGE FOR SUFFOLK, VA. 


Dr. Joseph F. Jordan,~D. D., of our 
Suffolk School is making an especial 
appeal for material for a Rummage Sale. 
Those having material to contribute are 
asked to send promptly to Dr. Jordan, 
Corner Johnson and Tyne Sts., Suffolk, Va. 

* * 


A NEW FRIEND OF OUR WORK 


The Christmas program issued this fall 
by the General Sunday School Association 
was written by Mabel K. Gay, of Spring- 
field, Mass., a new name to most of our 
workers. 

Mrs. Gay was brought up in our church 
at Fitchburg, moving to Waterbury, Conn., 
in 1914, where she became identified with 
a Congregational church. The Christmas 
‘play was originally presented by the 
Junior Department of the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Waterbury, Conn. 
One of Mrs. Gay’s little daughters, then 
five years old, “created” the part of the 
inn-keeper’s child.. 

But Mrs. Gay’s interest in religious 
education has not been limited to her 
home nor her local church. During the 
summer of 1924 she taught free drama- 
tization in a vacation church school in 
Waterbury, and in 1925 was appointed 
supervisor of Vacation Church Schools of 
Waterbury and Vicinity. In 1926, she re- 
turned from Springfield, where she now 
lives, to act again as supervisor. In this 
capacity, she arranges the curriculum, 
engages the paid workers, trains those who 
are new to the work, and generally su- 
pervises the organization. 

At present, Mrs. Gay is teaching a class 
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of intermediate girls in the school of Faith 
Congregational Church, and also conduct- 
ing a “Church Home Class” for boys and 
girls from five to ten years of age. This 
latter class is doing some interesting hand- 
work along missionary lines, and some 
free dramatization. 

Although working in a Congregational 
church because of its nearness to her 
home, Mrs. Gay describes herself as one 
who will always be a Universalist. She 
has generously given our Association the 
manuscript of her play, in gratitude for all 
the Universalist Church has meant to her. 
We feel sure that our workers will appre- 
ciate the simplicity and literary excel- 
lence of the play. 

IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


The New York State Universalist Sun- 
day School Association at their recent 
convention in Auburn, N. Y., elected the 
following officers: President, Rev. C. C. 
Blauvelt, Middleport; vice-president, Mer- 
ton A. Ford, Newport; secretary, Miss 
Inez E. Warner, Albion; treasurer, Miss 
Elma Seckner, Ilion; trustee for three 
years, Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, Syracuse; 
superintendent Home Department, Miss 
Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., Rochester; 
superintendent of Cradle Roll, Mrs. 
Edna E. Tickner, Cortland. 

It was not a large convention, but a 
spirit of progress was in the air. We are 
holding our own and are trying to do 
better each year. A fine program was 
presented and our only regret is that more 
workers do not attend the conventions to 
receive the inspiration and help that they 


might and which we all need. Rev. Hal 
T. Kearns of Baltimore brought us the 
story of ‘“The Romance of Murray Grove,” 
and made an earnest plea for attendance 
at the institute next summer. The ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Curricula for our Church Schools” 
by Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston of Canton 
was especially fine. It revolved around 
the theme of the training and personality 
of the teacher, his interest in the pupil 
and his ability to adapt the lesson courses 
to the needs of the pupil. Dr. Edward P. 
St. John, dean of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, gave an address on the ‘‘Prac- 
tical Values of the Recent Tendencies in 
Religious Education.” He brought out 
the fact that the young people of to-day 
have a larger part in the management of 
their church schools than formerly, and 
that they are learning to plan their own 
worship services. More responsibility is 
placed upon them and the modern meth- 
ods of teaching have a closer relationship 
to the life of the pupil. A fine address was 
also given by Rev. P. F. Swarthout, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church of Little Falls, 
upon teaching the beauty of service and 
emphasizing the abiding values of life. 
= * 
SHIPPING THE FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


The Doll Travel Bureau at 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, is now ready to re- 
ceive and ship the Friendship dolls. They 
should be carefully packed with ticket 
and passport attached and the message 
included, and sent to the Doll Travel 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
at the earliest possible dale. Shipping has 
already begun, and the early sending of 
the dressed dolls will be a great help. 

Friends wishing to share in this project 
must act very promptly. They may pur- 
chase dolls from the Doll Travel Bureau 
for three dollars with one dollar addi- 
tional for passport, but it is highly de- 
sirable that all Friendship dolls be dressed 
and shipped to New York before the end 
of November. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Conrad B. Rheiner, president of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Sunday 
School Association, has entered Tufts to 
prepare for the ministry. 


Dr. Stephen H. Roblin, of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, has been ap- 
pointed with Dr. Sherrill, Episcopalian, 
Dr. Speight, Unitarian, and Dr. Merrill, 
Congregationalist, to perfect plans for 
aggressive work in religious education to 
be conducted by thirteen churches in the 
Back Bay district. 


Mr. H. B. Frame, the new superin- 
tendent of our church school at Wausau, 
Wis., is the general secretary of the local 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick have estab- 
lished their home at Apartment 809 
Arling Building, Alden Park Manor, 
Brookline. Mrs. van Schaick will be at 
home informally on the afternoons of 
Nov. 20 and Nov. 27. 


Rey. Harry Westbrook Reed of Water- 
town, N. Y., underwent a severe opera- 
tion for appendicitis Oct. 24, the appendix 
being ruptured. For some time his con- 
dition was grave, but apparently he is 
recovering. : 


Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Manchester, 
N. H., preached in October on: “Are We 
Outgrowing Religion?” ‘‘Neglecting the 
Big Things in Religion for the Little 
Ones,” “Building a Character,’ and 
“What Do We Mean by ‘Christian’?” 


Only the last formal action remains to 
be taken in establishing Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, now of Danbury, Conn., as the 
new minister of the parish in Melrose, 
Mass. 


Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, is the college 
preacher at Bowdoin on Sunday, Noy. 14. 


Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., of Lynn will 
preach at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., 
on Dec. 12. 


On the Sundays in October, Dr. Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, spoke in 
the following churches: Oct. 3, Winter 
Hill, Somerville; Oct. 10, Medford Hillside; 
Oct. 17, East Boston; Oct. 24, Waltham; 
Oct. 31, South Weymouth and Norwell. 


Rev. Charles R. Tenney, D. D., of 
Southbridge, Mass., has received a hearty 
invitation to become the pastor of the 
church at North Weymouth, Mass. 


Rev. C. C. Conner has sold his home at 
Overlook Terrace, and moved to the cor- 
ner of Ashland and Davenport Sts., North 
Adams, Mass. 


Miss Marguerite G. Pearman, pastor’s 
assistant at the Universalist church of 
Norway, Maine, was ordained there on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 31. 


When Rey. George F. Magraw, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Lockport, 
N. Y., was operated upon for the removal 
of his tonsils recently, his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Frank Adams of Detroit, took 
his place in the pulpit and delivered what 
the congregation termed an excellent ser- 
mon. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice of Spring- 
field were in Boston Oct. 25 to visit their 
son, Mr. Otis A. Rice, a student in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cam- 
bridge. Dr. and Mrs. Rice have gone 
South, stopping for a month in Washing- 
ton, where Dr. Rice will supply the pulpit 


and Interests 


of the Universalist church, and then pro- 
ceeding to Florida. Mrs. Rice will return 
for Thanksgiving at Springfield. 


Dean John Murray Atwood spoke at 
the Mohawk Valley Liberal Conference 
held at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 22. 


Rev. Delmar Trout has accepted a call 
to the Universalist church in Meriden, 
Conn., and will begin work Sunday, Dec. 5. 


Massachusetts 


Medford Hillside.—Services are now be- 
ing held regularly at the church and in- 
terest is on the increase. The State Su- 
perintendent. opened the season on Oct. 
10. The preacher: on Oct. 17, and again 
on Oct. 31, was Rev. Frank H. Andrews of 
Cambridge. On Oct. 24, Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt of Waltham was the supply. On 
Nov. 7 Rev. Lucius R. Paige of Porter 
Square, Cambridge, will preach. The 
Y.P.C. U. will have the service on Nov. 14. 
The church school is doing well under the 
leadership of Miss Mabel Sweetser. It 
is hoped to listen to a candidate soon and 
to see a minister settled before the end of 
the year. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. At the opening 
meeting of the Men’s Club Thursday 
evening, Oct. 21, in the parish house, Dis- 
trict Attorney Arthur K. Reading gave 
a talk on the Crime Wave and answered 
questions by the members. Refreshments 
and a social hour followed. On Sunday 
evening the Senior Y. P. C. U., assisted 
by the Intermediate, entertained the 
Winter Hill Y. P. C. U. Reports of the 
Philadelphia, Ferry Beach and Worcester 
Conventions were given by Mildred Or- 
cutt, Geraldine Robinson, Muriel Burns, 
Alice Pray, Thelma Brown and Lenore 
Boutilier. Carl Seward, a student at 
Crane Theological School, showed screen 
pictures of scenes at Ferry Beach. Re- 
freshments were served. The Mystic 
Valley League was entertained by the 
Y.P.C. U. on Friday night, Oct. 29. 

Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. Very considerable improvements 
have recently been made in and upon our 
church plant. The building has received a 
new coat of oil paint. The carpets have 
been cleaned and renewed. A cement 
block coal bin, capable of holding fifteen 
tons of coal, has been constructed at the 
rear-of the building. Our parish has lost 
two faithful and useful members in the 
passing of Allen Thayer and Mrs. J. B. 
King. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The fall work has been taken up with 
enthusiasm. On Oct. 28 the Social Circle 
served a get-together supper to a vestry- 
ful. The church school held a Hallow- 
e’en Party Oct. 30. The annual parish 


fair comes Dec. 8 and 9. We are stress- 
ing the young people’s work this year, 
with the most encouraging conditions. 
Miss Elizabeth Newton, a graduate of 
Brown who is working for a higher degree 
in Boston University, has begun work as 
our director of religious education, and 
is making changes which will increase the 
interest on Sunday and the efficiency of 
the Sunday school. Mr. Wm. Ferris, 
Boy Scout executive of twenty troops 
of Scouts in Chelsea and Revere, a life- 
long Universalist, has taken charge of a 
troop of Boy Scouts which starts out in 
our vestry with two patrols, and he is to 
take the Boy Scout class in our school. 
Our vested choir has again appeared at 
our Sunday morning service. This chorus 
choir, now one year old, is made up of our 
young people mostly, led by a director 
from Boston University. The Clara Bar- 
ton Guild are planning an entertainment 
which will be given before the holidays. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rey. John M. Fogel- 
song, pastor. We recently entertained 
the State Convention, and were able to 
muster a crowd of 250 people to hear Dr. 
Lowe preach on Sunday morning, and 275 
at night for the occasional sermon by Dr. 
Shutter. The large attendance, the en- 
thusiasm, and the wonderful sermons made 
it a convention that will long be re- 
membered. Since the coming of Mr. 
Fogelsong in March we have added forty- 
five new members, with our congregations 
showing an increase each Sunday. When 
Mr. Fogelsong came we had no young 
people at all. We now have forty-five 
young people actively interested, with a 
Sunday school orchestra and two basket- 
ball teams. We are going to enter these 
teams in the city league, and are aiming 
for the city championship. 

Lansing.— Rev. G. H. Ashworth, pastor. 
Upon the occasion of our annual meeting 
nearly one hundred of our church family 
dined together. Of the reports the fol- 
lowing isa summary: Rev. G. H. Ashworth, 
speaking as trustee of the Endowment 
Funds, said: “Seven years ago this church 
had an old debt of over $11,000, while 
to-day it has endowment funds of over 
$10,200. During this time improvements 
amounting to over $6,000 have been put 
upon the property. Had it not been for 
sickness, the cost of the last improvements, 
$3,200 would have been canceled before 
this time. A campaign will soon be 
under way to wipe out this indebtedness.” 
The treasurer’s report showed a church 
deficit of $55; the Ladies’ Social Circle re- 
ported a balance of $107, the Mission 
Circle a balance of $38, the Sunday school 
one of $27, the “defunct” Men’s Club 
of $22. It has been decided to revive the 
Men’s Club. The church voted to deed 
the property, worth at least $125,000, to 
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the General Convention. Plans will soon 
be inaugurated for celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the church 
about a year hence. If the reader of this 
item should happen to be a former pastor 
or a descendant of one, a former attend- 
ant of the church or a descendant of one, 
the pastor would be delighted to receive a 
line of information and addresses of per- 
sons who might help us in compiling a 
history. 
New Hampshire 

Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Services were resumed Sept. 13, following 
a series of union services, two of which were 
conducted by Mr. Cate. The Sunday 
school and Young People’s Club had four- 
teen of their numbers at the Durham Sum- 
mer School. The Ladies’ Howard Circle 
recently held an Anniversary Party, the 
members appearing in the old time dresses 
worn by the early members. An historical 
sketch was read by the president, Mrs: 
Walker, the secretary read the records of 
one of the first meetings recorded, and 
several of the older members gave remi- 
niscences. At the recent State Conventions 
in Claremont Mr. Cate was elected presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Association, 
Mrs. Cate was elected secretary of the 
Missionary Society and Mr. George 
E, Danforth and Mr. Robert N. French, 
president and treasurer, respectively, of 
the State Convention. Mr. Frank P. 
Rideout was also in attendance. Oct. 20, 
the Merrimack Valley Conference met in 
our church. The sermon was given by 
Rey. George Thorburn of Amesbury, and 
there were two addresses in the afternoon, 


_ one by Miss Kate B. Lee, former secre- 


tary of the Nashua Community Council, 
and the other by Rev. Laurence L. Barber, 
of the Pilgrim Church of this city. The 
Ladies’ Howard Circle served a dinner at 
noon and in the evening served their an- 
nual Harvest Supper. The pastor is the 
new president of the Conference. The 
Cradle Roll parents have had two socials, 
and the mothers are planning a food sale. 
The Young People’s Club recently had a 
“weenie” roast at the home of Charles 
Hills in Hollis. 


New York 

Auburn.—Rey. A. E. Allison, pastor. 
A social gathering of the congregation was 
held in September, and on Oct. 5-7 the 
State Convention of Universalists was 
held in this church, with a large attend- 
ance of delegates and visitors. Competent 
committees had made preparations for 
reception, registration, entertainment and 
decoration, and the heating, lighting and 
ventilation were all that could be desired. 
Through the courtesy of Warden Jennings 
a tour special of Auburn Prison was made, 
although visitors are not allowed ordinarily; 
and on Thursday afternoon Mr. Thomas 
Mott Osborne of Auburn addressed the 
convention on the subject of Prison Re- 
form, and was enthusiastically applauded. 
At the closing session on Thursday eve- 


ning with addresses by Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall and James Waterman Wise, son of 
Rabbi Wise of New York, the auditorium 
was filled to its capacity. The address of 
Mr. Osborne at the Convention was his 
last publie speech, as he died suddenly on 
Oct. 20, and the funeral was held in the 
Universalist church here with Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot of Boston, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, officiat- 
ing, assisted by Mr. Allison. Mr. Osborne 
and Dr. Eliot were classmates at Harvard. 
Central Square.—-Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. After an extended vacation 
which was granted the pastor, activities 
were begun on Friday evening, Oct. 1, 
by the ladies serving their annual harvest 
supper, which was a social and financial 
success. Oct. 3 the pastor’s topic was 
“The Institution of the Hour.” There 
was special music, the pastor giving a vocal 
solo. At the close of the services the 
annual parish meeting was held, two new 
officers being elected: Attorney Chas. 
Yorkey, president, Mr. L. E. Woodcock, 
trustee. Mr. H. C. Low, who had been 
trustee since the institution of the church, 
and H. P. Goettel, president for several 
years, resigned. Mr. H. C. Low and Mr. 
L. E. Woodeock from the church, Mrs. 
L. E. Woodcock from the Ladies’ Social 
Circle and Mrs. H. C. Low from the Mis- 
sionary Society were delegates to the State 
Convention. Oct. 10 the pastor gave a 
report of the State Convention. Oct. 17 
Rally Day was observed in the church 
school at the close of the church services. 
Oct. 22 the minister assisted by the trus- 
tees gave an informal reception to all the 
members of the church and parish in’ the 
church. An orchestra furnished music 
for the evening. The president of the 
church presented the pastor with a piece 
of gold in behalf of members of the society 
(it having leaked out that it was her birth- 
day). Refreshments were served and a 
social time followed. The Ladies served 
their annual supper on election night. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Rev. W. H. McGlauflin, 
pastor. A welcome home program was 
carried out in connection with the morn- 
ing service Oct. 24, in honor of the pastor, 
who was in the pulpit for the first time 
since the summer vacation. John C. 
Wardell, president of the board of trustees, 
presided and spoke for the officials of the 
church. F. M. Loomis brought the 
felicitations of the board of deacons and 
Mrs. Fred C. Wademan spoke for the Bible 
school and women’s association. Mrs. 
Harold Conrad represented the non- 
church members who make a part of the 
regular congregations. Rev. J.S. Custard, 
Methodist pastor, delivered the sermon 
and voiced the good wishes of the city 
churches of all denominations. Dr. 
McGlauflin had just returned after a ten 
weeks stay at the Clifton ‘Springs Sana- 
torium, where he underwent a serious 
operation on his throat. 


THE POWER OF ABIDING 
Harold Marshall 


“Two things,” says John Reid, “char- 
acterize us English: our love of justice 
and the power of abiding.” 

In an age of change and uncertainty, 
nothing would so reinforce the Christian 
ministry as to regain the power of abiding. 
Every denomination has many wrecks of 
men who failed because they did not stay 
anywhere long enough to succeed. Every 
church has also noble and heartening 
examples of those who have been faithful 
to the end of long tasks and built them- 
selves enduringly into a community or a 
countryside. 

Fifteen years ago Ashley Smith went 
to Bangor, Maine, from a neighboring 
city where a long pastorate had already 
made him familiar with the problems and 
people of that region. The one who visits 
the First Universalist Church of Bangor 
to-day finds an exceedingly beautiful 
church edifice, crowned with a, great 
chime of bells that carries its message 
over the entire city, and in the Dorothy 
Memorial one of the completest and best- 
equipped parish houses in the denomina- 
tion. He also finds a congregation that 
would be large for any church, notable for 
its apparent intelligence and manifest 
devotion. 

And then, at the close of the church 
service, he is thrilled by a Sunday school 
room equally large, literally crowded with 
eager children. Seldom does one see a 
greater or more urgent opportunity for a 
trained religious worker. 

If he has occasion to journey through the 
region roundabout he realizes the truth of 
a remark made by a prominent repre- 
sentative of another denomination over 
in the university town which adjoins Ban- 
gor: ‘‘We call him the Bishop of Bangor, 
and we all claim him.” 

Recently Dr. Smith has extended the 
borders of his parish some two thousand 
miles. Three years ago a hydro-electric 
company, whose offices are just across 
the street from the church, installed a 
broadcasting station. Immediate arrange- 
ments were made by which from time to 
time the services of the First Universalist 
Church were given this wider hearing. 
So significant were the letters and mes- 
sages of appreciation that came in that 
a year ago the entire apparatus, costing 
more than $3,000, was graciously oTered 
to the Universalist church at a nominal 
figure, and accepted by the pastor because 
he believed that the generosity and good- 
will of the radio public of Eastern Maine 
and beyond would cordially support him 
in what would seem to many like a stu- 
pendous undertaking. That his faith was 
justified is proved by the fact that the 
apparatus and its installation have already 
been paid for by contributions from the 
public, with no extra burden to the church. 

It is one of the few instances of a broad- 
casting station entirely owned and operated 
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by one of our Universalist churches, al- 
though several of them operate through 
other stations on a regular schedule. 

On Easter Sunday, by an ingenious sys- 
tem of relays, the auditorium of the 
Dorothy Memorial was equipped with 
lo 1d-speakers, so that those unable to enter 
the overcrowded church auditorium had 
the complete service given them also. 

Nor is this all. One church in the coun- 
try, of another denomination, which has 
been closed for several years, has tried out 
the experiment of using WABI’s morning 
service at the First Universalist Church, 
with entire success. Last winter the 
citizens of the city raised a WABI concert 
fund, and twelve Sunday evening programs 
were given by notable artists. Another 
similar fund is now being raised for the 
same purpose. 

That a ministry to an invisible audience 
is appreciated will be fully realized by any 
one permitted to see some of the hundreds 
of letters received. Many of these are 
from shut-ins and their expressions of 
eager appreciation bring tears to the eyes 
of the reader. Authentic reception re- 
turns have been received from Havana, 
Cuba, on the south, and Saskatchewan, 
Canada, on the west. 

Hundreds of people who have never 
heard the name Universalist have been 
brought to inquire about our faith through 
WABI. Lighthouse keepers on the Maine 
coast and fire-fighters in the Maine forests 
have written of their appreciation of these 
radio services, which bring these isolated 
points into touch with civilization. 

So is the Kingcom, as if a man put seed 
into the ground and went away and left 
it to God. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF TRACY PULLMAN 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 26, Tracy 
M. Pullman, grandson of the late Dr. 
James M. Pullman, was ordained to the 
Christian ministry and installed as pastor 
of the Universalist church of Dexter, 
Maine. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston. Rev. 
Allen Brown, Mr. Pullman’s boyhood 
pastor and close friend, delivered the 
charge to the candidate, and Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning, Superintendent of Churches 
in Maine, gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the church and the charge to the 
people. The service was marked by sim- 
plicity, dignity, and power, and was one 
of consecration for the people no less than 
for the pastor. 

* * 
ORDINATION OF GEORGE F. MA- 
GRAW 


The ordination of George F. Magraw to 
the ministery of the Universalist Church 
took place in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Lockport, N. Y., Thursday, Oct. 26. 

The invocation was by Rey. C. C. Blau- 
velt of Middleport, the Scripture reading 
by Rev. Paul Burt, Lockport, the sermon 
and address to the congregation by Dr. 


Adams of Detroit, the ordaining prayer by 
Rey. L. H. Robinson, Albion, and the ad- 
dress to the candidate and right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. W. W. Rose. 

Mr. Magraw pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

During the evening Mrs. Edith Otto 
sang a beautiful solo and the choir ren- 
dered “‘Christian Rise and Act Thy Creed.” 

Mr. Wm. E. Lockner, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Lockport church, 
writes: ‘‘A fine occasion, a large congrega- 
tion, good weather, and a sermon by Dr. 
Adams which ought to be published. It 
was one of the finest addresses we have 
ever listened to in our church.” 

* * 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE TO A NOBLE 
SERVICE 

In October Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed 
completed fifteen years as pastor of the 
Universalist church at Watertown, N. Y. 
Dr. Reed’s ministry in Watertown has 
been notably successful. He not only 
has helped to build the parish into a large, 
strong, and active society, but he has 


made himself, as much as a pastor of a. 


particular church can be, the minister of 
the whole city: he is honored and loved 
by people of every sect and of no sect, 
throughout the whole city and its en- 
virons. His people, therefore, did not 
wait for the end of his pastorate, but in 
the very midst of it endeavored to give 
sincere expression to their appreciation 
of his work and their love for him as a 
man. Mrs. Reed, who has labored with 
him most efficiently and sympathetically, 
was made an equal sharer in this testi- 
monial of gratitude and esteem. 

More than two hundred people gath- 
ered on the evening of Oct. 13 in the 
grill room of the church, one of the finest 
in our denomination. After a sumptuous 
repast, served by the ladies of the church, 
the speakers were introduced by Mr. Jo- 
seph H. Nutting, who acted as toast- 
master. Judge Brayton A. Field, who 
was a trustee and member of the pulpit 
committee fifteen years ago, told how, 
when looking for a successor to the late 
Dr. Moses H. Harris, they chose their 
new minister after careful investigation 
and on the advice of trusted friends. In 
conelusion, he pledged to Dr. and Mrs. 
Reed, on behalf of the parish, a larger 
measure for the future of loyalty, love, 
and esteem. 

Dean John M. Atwood, of the Canton 
Theological School, declared that the 
secret of Dr. Reed’s success was not be- 
cause he was a wise administrator and 
good executive, nor because he was a 
strong preacher, nor because he was an 
indefatigable worker—he was all this— 
but because he was genuinely interested in 
the welfare of all his people. There was 
no counterfeit in his sympathy and active 
good will. He was also broader than any 
sect and had made himself one with the 
life of the whole community. 


Dr. G. D. Walker, State Superintendent 
of Churches and a close friend of Dr. 
Reed for many years, in paying his tribute 
to Dr. and Mrs. Reed, emphasized par- 
ticularly the heroic way in which Dr. Reed 
went through the long illness of more 
than a year, when he literally passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death. 
As he said, “He faced death for a long 
while and was dead game all the way 
through.” 

Frederic F. Bugbee, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. for twenty years, said 
that the secret of Dr. Reed’s success was: 
Mrs. Reed. He declared that Dr. Reed, 
who had been president of the local Rotary 
Club, was a living exemplification of the 
Rotarian motto: Service before Self. He 
also emphasized that the Universalist 
pastor had brought his church into close 
relations with the Y. M. C. A., some- 


. thing that did not exist before. 


The greetings of the Protestant churches 
of the city were brought by Dr. Darwin 
F. Pickard, of the First Presbyterian 
Church. ‘Dr. Reed,” he said, “had 
taught the ministers of the city how to 
have fraternity with one another.” He 
said that he marveled at the Universalist 
minister’s fidelity to his work and his 
tireless activity. Dr. Pickard concluded 
by saying that Dr. Reed was, above all,a 
Christian gentleman. 

Delos Cosgrove, a distinguished lawyer 
of the city and member of the congrega- 
tion, on behalf of the parish, presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Reed with a material sym- 
bol of their affection and respect—a little 
box containing $500 in gold. 

Dr. Reed, in a few simple words, ex- 
pressed the thanks of Mrs. Reed and 
himself. He declared the success of the 
pastorate was due to the spirit of unity 
that had marked all their endeavors. 

Telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived from Dr. Lowe, General Superin- 
tendent, and from Owen D. Young, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of St. 
Lawrence University, of which Dr. Reed 
is a member. 

* * 
RECOGNITION DAY FOR MISSION- 
ARIES ON FURLOUGH 


Under the auspices of the Interdenomi- 
national Committee on Home and Foreign 
Missions for Eastern Massachusetts, a 
Recognition Service for women mission- 
aries on furlough will be held Friday, Nov. 
12, at 2.30 p. m.,in Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple. 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of Beverly 
will preside and conduct the devotional 
service. 

The central theme of the meeting will 
be ‘The Unity of American Women in 
World Wide Christian Service.” Mrs. R. 
Clark Tillinghast of New York, represent- 
ing the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, will speak on “The Appeal of 
Christ for America,” and Dr. Robert A. 
Hume of Ahmednagar, India, will give an 
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address on “The Appeal of Christ for the 
Orient.’ Dr. Hume is a distinguished 
missionary of the American Board who 
was born in India and has given fifty 
years of his life to missionary service in the 
Marathi Mission there. 

The missionaries will be presented in 
groups, representing all the large mission 
fields, and brief greetings from four of 
these fields will be brought by outstand- 
ing speakers. 

An urgent invitation is extended to all 
interested in thus honoring the mission- 
aries of ‘“‘the far-flung battle line.” 

* * 


ANOTHER CONTEST 


The World To-morrow, of which Kirby 
Page is now editor, offers $500 in prizes 
for the eight most significant articles by 
young people on the general subject, ““What 
Youth Is Thinking.” 

To the forward-looking eye of youth it 


asks, what present-day problem looms as. 


the most challenging: war, industrial, 
autocracy, race prejudice, crime, igno- 
rance, or what other social or individual 
question? What are the honest thoughts 
of youth about its elders and the world 
which they are handing down? What, in 
the view of the younger generation, may 
be its greatest contribution to humanity? 
These queries, which are mere suggestions, 
may serve to aid in a selection of subjects, 
in which, however, the widest range and 
freedom are permitted. 

Class one is open to any person under 
twenty-five years of age. 

Class two is open to any person from 
twenty-five to thirty-five. 

The winning essays will be published in 
the January issue of the World To-morrow. 

Articles must be between 1,500 and 
3,000 words in length. 

The address of the World To-morrow is 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 

* 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1926 
Previously reported... -4-5- +0. 1,551 
BrewLonee Ala cycia cctue: seke ac ces 5 
GrandsRapidsieMichs 4.5 esse 5 
ROLAVEEE: Sse en oe ee Cee 1,561 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 745. Quebec, Can- 
ada, 1. -Lotal,, 746. 
* * 


THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Members of the Executive Board of the 
W. N. M. A. visited the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Tuesday, Oct. 19, Mrs. Tracy 
Pullman, the new Guild Secretary, accom- 
panying them. 

This trip was a preliminary to the 
Executive Meeting held in Boston the 
20th and 21st. 

A crowning feature of the week’s activ- 
ity of the Committee was the formation 
of a Clara Barton Guild from First Church, 
Worcester, in the room where Clara Bar- 
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ton was born. It was organized with 
Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock as temporary 
chairman. A president and full list of 
officers were elected, with Mrs. L. L. 
Bullock and Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt coun- 
cillors from the Mission Circle. 

The house will remain open all winter 
and visitors are most cordially invited. 


* * 


EDUCATION IN GIVING 


The late Thomas Kane, ‘“Layman,’’ 
spent a fortune in the promotion of sys- 
tematic Christian offerings, and he left a 
relatively large amount for the continua- 
tion of this work. The Layman Company, 
730 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill., founded by 
him, is busily administering the trust he 
created. 

With the help of this company any 
church may now put on a ten weeks’ course 
of tithing education, right in the midst of 
its other activities, and at a ridiculously 
small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has dis- 
tributed many millions of pamphlets on 
the tithe, now announces an attractive 
new series, at so low a price that distribu- 
tion to an entire church through ten 
weeks costs only two cents and a half per 
family. 

A complete set of samples and full par- 
ticulars will be sent for twenty-five cents, 
stamps or coin. This amount will be 
credited on an order for the complete 
“Church Education Unit.” 

Rev. Dan B. Brummitt, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, is presi- 
dent of the company. 


oe ok 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BOOKS 


At the Women’s Association meeting 
in connection with the Universalist State 
Convention of Minnesota, Miss Ethel M. 
Hughes arranged an exhibition of Uni- 
versalist publications and of modern re- 
ligious books. On the latter table the 
following books were exhibited: 

The Mind in the Making, Robinson. 

Organization and Administration of Re- 
ligious Education, Stout. 

The Curriculum of Religious Education, 
Betts. 

And Who Is My Neighbor? 

Seeing Straight in the Sunday School, 
Huntley. 

What Ails Our Youth, Coe. 

The Soul’s Sincere Desire, Glenn Clark. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education, 
Coe. 

By an Unknown Disciple. 

Great Men of the Christian Church, 
Walker. 

The Faith in a Worker, L. P. Jacks. 

Whither Bound in Missions, Fleming. 

The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick. 

Right Living, Neuberg. 

Which Way? Lewis Fisher. 

The Birth of the Bible, Heysham. 

Turn but a Stone, Alexander. 

Children’s Story Sermons, Hugh Kerr. 

For the Children’s Hour. 


The Man Nobody Knows, Bruce Barton. 

The Book Nobody Knows, Bruce Bar- 
ton. 

Bible Quotations Puzzles, Lawson. 

Leaders of Youth, Harris. 

Dramatization of Bible Stories, Miller. 

Projects in World-Friendship, Lobingier. 

Men, Women and God, Gray. 

Sex and Common Sense, Royden. 

The Man Himself, Hartt. 

A Small Town Man, Austin. 

Science and Life, Millikan. 

The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 
Keyserling. 

The Hidden Years, Oxenham. 

The Conquest of Civilization, Breasted 

The Ordeal of Civilization, Robinson. 


Notices 


NEW YORK Y,. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held at Canton, Nov. 26, 27, 28, 
1926. 

x x 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
for its twenty-sixth annual session Nov. 11 to Nov. 
14, at Ariton, Ala. This meeting is called for the 
consideration of reports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

The annual meetings of the Women’s Missionary 
Association and the Sunday School Association will 
also be held in connection with the Convention. 

Each church in fellowship is entitled to ten dele- 
gates. These should be elected at once, and a list 
of the same should be sent to the secretary of the 
convention immediately. 

Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
Paes 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
held at Bridgeport, Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1926. 

Afternoon session—2.380. Devotional service, 
Rev. Charles Kramer, Bridgeport. 2.45. ‘A Mis- 
sionary Demonstration,” Bridgeport Mission Circle. 
3.15. Address, “Egypt and Islam,” Rev. R. H. 
Elliot, formerly a teacher in a boys’ school near 
Cairo, Egypt. 4. Address, Miss Mary Slaughter of 
the Universalist General Sunday School Association. 
5. Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘A Mediterranean Cruise,’” 
Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New Haven. 

6 p. m. Supper served by the ladies of the 
Bridgeport Church. 

Evening session—7.45. Address, ‘‘Life’s Greatest 
Thrill,’ Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lodgings will be provided if desired. Apply to. 
Mrs. Joseph Barratt, 782 Norman St., Bridgeport. 

a 
ANNUAL GATHERING OF LIBERALS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


The Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals will meet with the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention in joint annual session in the Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kans, at 8 p. m. Tuesday, 
Nov. 9, and continue till noon of Thursday the 11th. 

On Tuesday night there will be addresses by 
Dr. L. B. Fisher, Universalist, of Chicago on “The 
New Heaven and the New Earth,’”’ Dr. Claude E. 
Sayre, Unitarian, of Wichita, Kans., on ‘“‘The New 
Freedom,’’ Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Unitarian, Chicago, 
on “The New Faith.” 

Wednesday a. m. Dr. A. C. Elliff, Congrega- 
tionalist, Joplin, Mo., will speak on “Genesis and 
Geology in the Schools,” and Dr. L. W. Brigham, 
Universalist, of Chicago, IIl., on ““What Is Religious 
Education?” 

The annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held Wednesday p. m. In 
addition to the regular business this body will be 
addressed by Rev. Stephen Butcher, pastor of the 


Hutchinson Congregational church, on ‘‘The Larger 
Brotherhood in Service.’’ Dr. Brigham will present 
the claims of Lombard College and Dr. Fisher will 
discuss ‘‘The Larger Objective.’ 

There will be three addresses on Wednesday night: 
“Modernist vs. Fundamentalist Use of the Bible,” 
by Walter Burr, professor of Sociology in Kansas 
Agricultural College; ‘‘Tyranny of the Infallibles,” 
Rev. L. M. Birkhead, Kansas City; ‘Where Is 
Authority in Religion?”’ Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D. D., Boston. 

There will be an armistice program Thursday 
forenoon with the following addresses: ‘‘Compule 
sory Military Trajning in Schools,” Dr. Brigham; 
“The Scientific Road to Peace,’’ Dr. Reese; ‘The 
Outlook for Peace,” Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., 
Congregationalist, Topeka, Kans. 

The meetings will close with a banquet at noon 
Thursday, the 11th, with Dr. Birkhead, toastmas- 
ter, and discussions on ‘‘Opportunities for Mission- 
ary Enterprise in the Southwest.” 

} All Liberals of this region are cordially invited. 
The Universalist church will furnish rooms and 
breakfast free. Mrs. C. R. Stevens, 1701 N. Monroe 
St., Hutchinson, is chairman of the Entertainment 
committee. 
James Houghton, Acting Minister. 
rs 


MINNEAPOLIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ernest M. Whitesmith, at his request, is trans- 
ferred to the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention, 
Rev. Harry E. Nelson to the Kansas Convention, 
and Rev. George E. Hughes to the Grand. Rapids 
Association of Congregational Churches. : 

Rey. John M. Fogelsong has been transferred to 
Michigan. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Letters of license for one year have been granted 
to Carl H. Olson and Lawrence W. Abbott. 

Letters of transfer granted Rev. Horatio E. La- 
tham to New Hampshire, Rev. John B. Reardon 
to New Hampshire, Rev. William D. Veazie to 
Maine, and Rev. Lester L. Lewis to Vermont. 

Rev. Alfred J. Cardall accepted by transfer from 
New Hampshire. 

Voted to ratify action of secretary in granting 
full fellowship to Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
by letter of transfer from Rhode Island as of May 
20, 1926. 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
xe 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Mrs. George J. Porter offers for sale the following 
second-hand books from the library of her late hus- 
band, the Rev. George J. Porter of Macedon, N. Y. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 1910-1911, 29 vols. 

International Encyclopedia, 1914-1916, 24 vols. 

The New Outline of Science (Arthur Thompson), 
4 vols. 

The World’s Greatest Books, 20 vols. 

The Library of Valuable Knowledge, 25 vols. 

O. Henry, 8 vols. 

Economies, 24 vols. 

Edgar Poe, 10 vols. 

Shakespeare, 23 vols. 

Revised and enlarged Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. 

The New Testament—An American Translation, 
by Edgar Goodspeed. 

Numerous separate books. 

Any reasonable offer will be accepted. 

Please communicate with Mrs. Porter, care L. O. 
King, Hopbottom, Pa. 


Obituary 


John Abbott 


John Abbott, a highly esteemed and long time 
resident of Perry, N. Y., died recently at his home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., where he has resided most 
of the time during the past sixteen years. 

He was a son of Mr. and Mrs. James Abbott and 
was born Sept. 12, 1854. In 1878 he was united in 
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marriage to Miss Emeline Spencer of Castile, who 
survives him, together with their only son, Bert 
Abbott. 

He is also survived by four brothers—Lloyd, 
Charles, Elmer J. and Luther G. 

For many years Mr. Abbott resided on the farm 
now oceupied by his son Bert, and was a man highly 
respected for his integrity and his genial personality. 
He was a member of the First Universalist Church 
of Perry until 1917, when he transferred to St. Peters- 
burg church. 

The funeral services were held at the home of his 
son, Rev. William J. Metz, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church, officiated and interment was in Glen- 
wood Cemetery. 


Mrs. George Roscoe Williams 


Sarah E. Bickford Williams, wife of George Ros- 
coe Williams, died at her home in Oakland, Calif., 
Sept. 25. For many years she was an active, de- 
voted, generous member of Shawmut Universalist 
Society of Boston, Mass. Affeetionate herself, and 
beloved by many friends, she has always kept her 
interest and, to some extent, her personal connection. 

Upon her marriage to Mr. Williams, in October, 
1903, and her subsequent removal to California, 
she became at once the center of a loving home 
group, and vitally engaged in church and social 
activities, which ceased only at her death, which 
came suddenly on Sept. 25. 

The unexpectedness of her going is a stunning 
shock to her family, and a crushing blow to the fel- 
lowship of our ehureh, of which she had been a con- 
sistent member since its beginning in 1916. 

She enriehed every life she touched, and there 
are many to rise and call her blessed. 

Farewell services were held at her home on Tues- 
day, Sept. 28, her pastor, Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
officiating. 


Florence I. Humphrey 


There died in Yarmouth, Maine, on Oct. 9, one 
of the most loyal and efficient members of the Uni- 
versalist church, Mrs. Florence I. Humphrey. Born 
in Yarmouth, March 20, 1854, the daughter of 
Lewis and Mary Corliss Gurney, she always lived 
in the town of her birth. In her earlier life she at- 
tended with her parents the old Universalist church 
and on Oct. 12, 1879, was married by its pastor, Rev. 
George G. Hamilton, to Augustus H. Humphrey. 
When this church ceased to function, she joined the 
Central Church in the lower village, which, start- 
ing as a Congregational church, had become Uni- 
tarian. Six years ago when the Universalist church 
was reorganized and the Unitarian movement merged 
into it she became one of its most active members. 

Mrs. Humphrey was a woman of kindly human 
instinets, fine artistic sense and keen literary ap- 
preciations. She read much, thought deeply, and 
gave of her best to all. Her life was full of good 
works. Her neighbors knew her friendliness and the 
unfortunate blessed her for her sympathy and help- 
fulness. She served her church with utmost de- 
votion and was identified with every movement for 
community uplift. A past matron of the Eastern 
Star, treasurer of the Village Improvement Society, 
she gave herself most to the church. The cause of 
Liberal Christianity was especially dear to her heart. 

Two children were born to her, both of whom 
survive: Homer C. Humphrey of Boston, a teacher 
of the organ in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and Lucy C. Humphrey of Yarmouth, a 
teacher in the Sunday school and president of the 
Woman’s Alliance. 


Mrs. George V. Mead 


Effie R. Mead, wife of George V. Mead of West 
Somerville and West Acton, Mass., died Oct. 10, at 
her summer home in West Acton, after an illness 
of several months. She was the daughter of George 
C. Wright and Susan H. (Davis) Wright, and was 
born June 13, 1860, at West Acton, Mass., where 
she received her grammar school education. Later 
she graduated from the Charlestown high school. 
During her girlhood, Mrs. Mead attended the Uni- 
versalist church in West Acton and for a number 
of years was a member of the church quartet. On 
Noy. 17, 1883, she was married to George V. Mead, 
also of West Acton, and after their marriage they 
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resided at West Somerville. Of late years they have 
also had a summer home at West Acton. 

Mrs. Mead was a member of the Heptorean Club 
of Somerville, the Somerville Woman’s Club, the 
Acton Woman’s Club, the West Acton Woman’s 
Club, and the Woman’s City Club of Boston. She 
belonged to the Anne Adams Tufts Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and was a 
great-grand-niece of Captain Isaac Davis of Revo- 
lutionary fame. During her residence in West Som- 
erville, Mrs. Mead was closely identified with the 
Third Universalist Church of West Somerville. 

The funeral services were from her summer home 
in West Acton, Oct. 18, and were conducted by Rey. 
Alfred S. Cole, pastor of the Third Universalist 
Church of West Somerville. The interment was at 
West Acton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mead is survived by her husband, George V. 
Mead, and by a son, Francis V. Mead, of West 
Somerville, both members of the firm of A. and O. W. 
Mead & Company of Boston. There are two grand- 
children, Priscilla E. and Varnum R. Mead. She 
also leaves two sisters and a brother, Mrs. Estella 
M. Crampton of Boston and Woodstock, Vt., Mrs. 
Theodosia Bertha Mead of Arlington, wife of Adel- 
bert F. Mead of A. and O. W. Mead & Co.; and 
George S. Wright of Watertown, Mass., president 
of the Dwinnell-Wright Company of Boston. 


Mrs. Lizzie E. Plumb 


On Oct. 2 Mrs. Lizzie E. (Tuck) Plumb died 
after a brief illness. She was daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Tuck, born in Kensington, N. H., and 
always lived on the old homestead. 

She leaves her husband, Lorin A. Plumb, a sister, 
Mrs. Annie Tuttle of Stratham, N. H., and a brother, 
Erank Tuck, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Mrs. Plumb was prominent in Grange circles, and 
an influential citizen of Kensington. 

She was for many years clerk of the Universalist 
parish, for seventeen years elerk of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists, and organist for the 
church. She represented her church in our State 
Convention many sessions and was widely known 
among our people. A constant reader of the Chris- 
tian Leader, and keenly interested in all good things. 
She was the center of a wide circle of friends who 
held for her deep respect and warm affection 

Funeral services from the family home Oct. 5 
conducted by her pastor, Rev. Asa M. Bradley. 


Mrs. M. E. Ellenwood 


Mrs. M. E. Ellenwood, mother of E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Woonsocket, R. I., died Aug. 1 at her home 
in Mildred, Kansas, after an illness of three months. 
Mrs. Ellenwood was in her eighty-first year but until 
the last four or five months of her life had been 
well and active. In August, 1925, she spent her 
eightieth birthday at the home of Judge Ashcraft in 
Chicago, where her son and his family were being 
entertained. Following the trip to Chicago she 
made a visit of several weeks to Rhode Island, 
visiting Mr. Ellenwood. At his mother’s earnest re- 
quest, Mr. Ellenwood officiated at the funeral ser- 
vices, which were held at her home in Mildred, Kan- 
sas. Interment was at Wakefield, Kansas. Mrs. 
Ellenwood, like her husband who died three years 
ago, was a staunch Universalist and a constant reader 
of the Christian Leader. . 


“WHAT PRICE PROHIBITION” 


Hon. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Asst. U. S. Attorney General 
OPENING MEETING 


OLD SOUTH FORUM 


Old South Meeting House 


(Milk and Washington Sts.) 
BOSTON - 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7, AT 3 P. M. 


Free 


Everybody Welcome 


Nov. 6, 1926 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Beil Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


EEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
‘WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street ::  :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL, D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting: 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of- 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides- 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rear 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory). 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


| 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


No Christmas gift is more appreciated than a good book. Send your personal card with order 


and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 
When you order your books through us you are helping your own Publishing House. 


We can supply any book in print. 
The follow- 


ing list is carefully selected from the season’s newest books: 


Fiction 
The Big Mogul. Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Preface toa Life. Zona Gale. $2.00. 
Harmer John. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Lord Raingo. Arnold Bennett. $2.00. 
Tish Plays the Game. Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.00. 
Hildegarde. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
Cherry Square. Grace S. Richmond. 
Debits and Credits. Rudyard Kipling. 
Show Boat. Edna Ferber. $2.00. 
Her Son’s Wife. Dorothy Canfield. 
The Kays. Margaret Deland. $2.00. 
Bellarion, the Fortunate. Rafael Sabatini. 
Labels. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.00. 
The Silver Spoon. John Galsworthy. $2.00. 
The Painted Room. Margaret Wilson. $2.00. 
Lewis Bromfield. $2.00. 
$2.00. 


$2.00. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


$2.00. 


$2.50. 


Early Autumn. 
Chevrons. Leonard H. Nason. 


The Dark Dawn. Martha Ostenso. $2.00. 
With Eastern Eyes. Ernest Poole. $2.00. 
Half a Sovereign. Ian Hay. $2.00. 

Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. $2.00. 

The Ninth Wave. Carl van Doren. $2.00. 
Summer Storm. Frank Swinnerton. $2.00. 


Angel. Du Bose Heyward. $2.00. 
Perella. William J. Locke. $2.00. 
Trail Makers of the Middle Border. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Tampico. Joseph Hergesheimer. $2.50. 


History, Biography, Religion 

This Believing World. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 
The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. $5.00. 
Adventurous Religion. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.00. 
Best Sermons 1926. Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. $2.50. 
The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton. $2.50. 
My Idea of God: A Symposium of Faith. Edited by Joseph 

Fort Newton. $2.50. 
Foundations of the Republic. 


Calvin Coolidge. $2.50. 


Memories ofa Happy Life. Bishop William Lawrence. $5.00. 
Charles W. Eliot. The Man and His Beliefs. 2 vols. $10.00. 
Causes and Their Champions. M.A. Dewolfe Howe. $4.00. 


Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. 
Cabot. $2.50. 

Religion in the Making. Alfred N. Whitehead. $1.50. 

Sectarian Shackles. Mrs. L. M. Travers. $1.50. 

A Faith for a New Generation. James Gordon Gilkey. 
$1.75. 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. 


Dr. Richard C. 


Business and the Church. Jerome Davis. $2.50. 


Makers of Freedom. Kirby Page and Sherwood Eddy, 


$1.50. 


New Challenge to Faith. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50. 


Darwin. Gamaliel Bradford. $3.50. ? 

The Family Life of George Washington. Charles Moore. 
$5.00. 

Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. David F. Houston. 
$10.00. 


Granville Hicks. | 
$1.50. 3: 


Books of General Interest 


The Golden Key. Henry Van Dyke. $2.00. 

Second Bock of Negro Spirituals. J. Rosamond Johnson. 
$3.50. 

The Gentle Art of Tramping. Stephen Graham. $2.50. 

On the Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. $3.00. 

Main Street and Wall Street. William Z. Ripley. $2.50. 

American Soundings. J. St. Loe Strachey. $2.50. 

Opinions of a Cheerful Yankee. © Irving Bacheller. 

Outwitting Middle Age. Dr. Carl Ramus. $2.00. 

The Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Bliss Perry. $4.00. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. John H. Randall, Jr. 
$5.00. 

In Quest of the Perfect Book. William Dana Orcutt. 
$5.00. 


$2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 
Winnie-the-Pooh. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Jerry Muskrat at Home. Thornton Burgess. $1.50. 
Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Hugh Loiting. $2.50. 
Mr. Possum Visitsthe Zoo. Frances J. Farnsworth. 75 cents. 
Hunting Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 
John Martin’s Big Book. No. 10. $2.50. 
The Year’s Best Stories for Boys. Selected by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. $1.75. 
Stories of America. 
$1.75. 
When I Was a Girl in Sweden. 


For young readers. Eva March Tappan. 


Anna M.Hertzman. $1.25. 


Our Own Publications 


Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. $2.00. 

The Abiding Faith. F.W.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “Front Porch Studies.’ Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and _ straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. A thoughtful book for thinking people. 
Hon. Roger §. Galer. $1.00. 

Which Way? The best recent study of Universalism. 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. E 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F.O. Hall, D.D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring es- 
says. Rev. J. F. Thompson.’ 50 cents. : 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
Deel S200: 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


Lewis 


J. Fort Newton, 


C. H. Leonard, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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